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The  research  work  contained  in  this  report  concerns  the  transport  of  total 
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niques  for  analyzing  data  obtained  from  Lake  Erie  tributaries  are  presented. 
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must  be  determined  If  successful  pollution  abatement  stratlgles  are  to  be 
devfsed  for  Lake  Erie. 

The  first  section  of  this  report  presents  the  basic  concepts,  mass  balances 
(that  applied  to  the  water  and  that  applied  to  the  phosphorus),  and  force 
relationships. 

The  second  section  of  this  report  concerns  the  quantification  of  total 
phosphorus  Input  to  Lake  Erie  from  river  basins  and  shoreline  sources.  A  com¬ 
putational  method  called  the  Flow  Interval  Method  was  devised  to  permit  the 
calculation  of  total  phosphorus  Influx  without  measuring  the  total  phosphorus 
concentration  for  the  entire  year. 

Another  Important  aspect  of  reducing  total  phosphorus  Influx  from  river  basins 
Is  the  understanding  of  the  transport  processes  In  rivers.  The  third  section 
of  this  report  concerns  the  transport  of  total  phosphorus  during  storm  events. 

The  fourth  section  of  this  report  presents  the  derivation  of  the  necessary 
equations  used  to  calculate  the  distance  of  the  travel  density  function  from 
measurements  of  the  water  flow  rate  and  the  total  phosphorus  concentrations  at 
a  point  In  the  stream. 

K 

I  ' 

A  calculatlonal  technique  used  to  analyze  upstream  point  source  Inputs  Is  pre¬ 
sented  In  Section  Five  of  this  report. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  reeeerch  work  contained  in  this  report  concerns  the  transport  of  total 
phosphorous  and  orthophoaphorus  to  Lake  Erie.  The  various  calculational 
techniques  for  analyzing  data  obtained  from  Lake  Erie  tributaries  are  pre¬ 
sented.  These  calculations  were  developed  to  determine  the  source  of  the 
phosphorus  and  to  quantify  the  input  to  the  lake.  The  source  and  quantity  of 
phosphorous  must  be  determined  if  successful  pollution  abatement  strategies 
are  to  be  devised  for  Lake  Erie. 

Under  Public  Law  92-500  the  U.  S.  Congress  directed  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
develop  a  management  plan  which  would  rehabilitate  Lake  Erie.  The  Buffalo 
District  of  the  Corps  was  specifically  assigned  the  task.  Thus,  the  Lake 
Erie  Wastewater  Management  Study  was  formed. 

From  its  conception,  the  basic  goal  of  the  study  has  been  to  develop  a  mana¬ 
gement  plan  which  would  reduce  or  reverse  the  eutrophic  status  of  the  lake. 
Probably,  the  two  most  obvious  indicators  of  Lake  Erie  eutrophication  are  the 
anaerobic  hypolimnium  in  the  Central  Basin  and  excessive  algal  growth.  The 
management  plan  should  reduce  the  area  of  anaerobic  hypolimnium  and  diminish 
the  peak  concentrations  of  algae  in  the  lake. 

Many  researchers  have  concluded  chat  the  majority  of  Lake  Erie's  problems  can 
be  attributed  to  excessive  nutrient  inputs  to  Che  lake.  These  nutrients  sti¬ 
mulate  the  phytoplankton  (algae)  growth  which  yields  excess  growth.  The 
excess  algae  settle  and  decompose  in  Che  hypolimnium.  The  decomposition  pro¬ 
cess  consumes  oxygen  which  is  responsible  for  the  anaerobic  hypolimnium.  The 
anaerobic  hypolimnium  reduces  the  concentration  of  desirable  fish  species  in 
the  Central  Basin.  Since  the  onset  of  Lake  Erie's  eutrophication  problems, 
commercial  fishing  has  declined  markedly.  Further  undesirable  consequences 
of  excessive  nutrients  are  taste  and  odor  problems  in  drinking  water  for 
lakeshore  comsninities  and  polluted  beaches  unfit  for  recreation. 

The  excessive  nutrients  entering  Lake  Erie  include  the  macronuCrients  of  car¬ 
bon,  nitrogen,  and  phosphorus  and  Che  micronutrients  of  iron,  copper,  etc. 
Mathematical  models  indicate  chat  of  these  nutrients,  phosphorus  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  Che  limiting  nutrient  affecting  algae  growth.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  phosphorous  additions  to  Lake  Erie  will  stinnilate  algae  growth  and 
orthophoaphorus  concentrations  decrease  to  nearly  zero  during  summer  algal 
blooms.  Further,  phosphorus  is  the  only  macronuCrient  which  is  not  a  consti¬ 
tuent  of  Che  atmosphere.  Thus,  it  is  concluded  that  since  phosphorus  is  Che 
nutrient  which  limits  the  growth  of  algae  in  Lake  Erie,  reducing  Che  input  of 
phosphorus  Co  the  lake  would  be  Che  best  procedure  for  reducing  excessive 
algae  growth  and  consequently  reversing  lake  eutrophication. 

In  order  Co  reduce  Che  phosphorus  influx  to  Lake  Erie  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  Che  sources  of  phosphorus  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
transported  to  the  lake.  Basically,  there  are  five  sources  of  phosphorus 
into  Che  lake;  atmospheric  fallout  shoreline  erosion,  direct  point  sources, 
river  basin  sources,  and  bottom  sediments.  No  attention  is  given  to 
atmospheric  inputs  because  these  are  small  and  uncontrollable.  The  shoreline 
erosion  inputs  of  phosphorus  are  ignored  because  the  phosphorus  contained 
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in  these  aaterials  is  considered  unavailable  for  algal  growth.  Inputs  froa 
bottoa  sediments  will  essentially  cease  if  the  hypolianiua  of  the  Central 
Basin  does  not  become  anaerobic.  Thus,  the  two  iaportant  sources  of 
phosphorus  are  the  point  sources  along  the  lake  shoreline  and  inputs  from 
river  basins. 

Bxperiaental  data  are  required  for  the  calculations!  techniques  developed 
herein.  These  calculations  permit  quantative  understandings  of  the  sources 
of  phosphorus  and  an  understanding  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  transport 
of  this  phosphorus  to  the  lake.  The  experimental  data  for  the  shoreline 
point  sources  includes  the  records  of  various  treatment  plants  along  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Detroit  River.  The  experimental  data  for  the  river  basins  are 
composed  of  the  sieasured  river  flow  and  the  ortho  and  total  phosphorus  con- 
centrations  at  the  river  mouths'  confluence  with  Lake  Erie.  Additional 
experimental  data  were  taken  downstream  from  a  point  source  which  was  located 
in  the  Sandusky  River,  a  Lake  Erie  tributary.  This  point  source,  located  at 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  was  investigated  to  distinguish  between  the  point  source 
inputs  to  river  basins  and  those  emanating  from  fields,  forests,  and  other 
nonpoint  sources. 

Different  computational  methodologies  were  developed  using  the  experimental 
data.  Ihe  first  section  of  this  report  presents  the  basic  concepts,  mass 
balances,  and  force  relationships  used  in  the  proceeding  sections  of  the 
report.  There  are  two  basic  mass  balances;  that  applied  to  the  water  and 
that  applied  to  the  phosphorus.  These  mass  balances  are  time  dependent  since 
much  of  the  transport  occurs  during  storm  water  flows  in  the  river  basins* 
Further,  the  force  relationship  is  considered  in  the  form  of  flow  versus 
stream  cross  sectional  area  dependency.  With  these  basic  concepts 
established,  the  remaining  sections  of  the  report  can  be  understood. 

The  second  section  of  this  report  concerns  the  quantification  of  total 
phosphorus  input  to  Lake  Erie  from  river  basins  and  shoreline  sources.  A 
computational  method  called  the  Flow  Interval  Method  was  devised  to  permit 
the  calculation  of  total  phosphorus  influx  without  measuring  the  total 
phosphorus  concentration  for  the  entire  year.  The  data  requirements  for  this 
method  are  discussed,  and  it  is  concluded  that  a  good  estimate  could  be 
achieved  if  high  flow  storms  were  included  in  the  data.  The  methodology  was 
extended  further  to  river  basins  with  few  total  phosphorus  measurements. 

This  extension  was  called  the  Riegional  Total  Phosphorus  Model.  It  was  shown 
to  apply  to  all  river  basins  with  substantial  total  phosphorus  measurements 
and  it  was  presumed  to  apply  to  other  basins.  The  study  conclusions  indicate 
that  basin  inputs  were  significant  and  would  have  to  be  reduced  if  eutro^i- 
cation  was  to  be  lessened. 

Another  important  aspect  of  reducing  total  phosphorus  influx  from  river 
basins  is  the  understanding  of  the  transport  processes  in  rivers.  The  third 
section  of  this  report  concerns  the  transport  of  total  phosphorus  during 
storm  events.  Basically,  the  unsteady  water  mass  balance  indicates  that  the 
water  velocity  should  be  slower  than  the  storm  wave  velocity. 

However,  it  was  noted  that  the  total  {diosphorus  peak  always  preceeded  the 
water  peak.  The  computations  in  the  third  section  demonstrate  that  the  only 
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feasible  explanation  of  this  phenomena  is  for  there  to  be  a  resuspension  and 
deposition  of  the  total  phosphorus  from  the  banks  and  bottoms  of  the  streams 
during  storm  events. 

The  fourth  section  of  this  report  presents  the  derivation  of  the  necessary 
equations  used  to  calculate  the  distance  of  the  travel  density  function  from 
measurements  of  the  water  flow  rate  and  the  total  phosphorus  concentrations 
at  a  point  in  the  stream.  From  this  information,  the  average  travel  distance 
for  total  phosphorus  can  be  calculated  and  the  fraction  of  material  carried  a 
given  distance  can  also  be  obtained.  In  general,  it  was  found  that  for  large 
storms  the  total  phosphorus  was  transported  greater  distances  than  small 
storiM.  It  was  also  found  that  the  travel  distance  was  shorter  in  the 
upstream  tributaries  than  in  the  downstream  mainstem  stations.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  these  calculations  only  apply  at  the  point  of  measurement. 

The  above  calculations  indicate  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total 
phosphorus  in  transport  during  a  storm  event  never  reaches  the  lake.  Thus, 
the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  fate  of  point  source  phosphorus 
entering  the  river  at  some  upstream  point.  A  calculational  technique  used  to 
analyze  upstream  point  source  inputs  is  presented  in  Section  Five  of  this 
report.  This  analysis  applies  during  steady  flow  in  contrast  to  all  the 
other  analysis  which  were  performed  on  storm  events.  The  computational  tech- 
niqui>  uses  the  method  of  moments  to  determine  the  rate  of  disappearance  of 
orthophosphorus  from  the  water  column,  presumably  into  the  sediments  during 
steady  flow.  A  least  squares  method  for  fitting  the  diurnal  peak  of 
orthophosphorus  concentrations  coming  from  the  treatment  plant  was  devised. 
This  analysis  indicated  that  the  orthophosphorus  coming  from  the  treatment 
plant  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  did  not  discharge  directly  into  Lake  Erie  but  rather 
it  was  deposited  into  the  sediments  of  the  Sandusky  River.  Presumably,  the 
next  storm  event  which  passed  through  the  river  basin  resuspended  this 
phosphorus  as  total  phosphorus  and  carried  it  toward  the  lake.  This  analysis 
illustrates  that  the  point  source  phosphorus  in  the  upstream  reaches  of  the 
river  basin  apparently  has  significantly  less  impact  on  Lake  Erie  than  the 
point  sources  along  the  shoreline. 

This  introduction  shows  the  importance  of  phosphorus  in  relation  to  the 
restoration  of  Lake  Erie.  The  various  computational  techniques  presented 
herein  aid  in  the  understanding  of  total  phosphorus  transport  from  river 
basins  in  Lake  Erie.  This  understanding  will  be  used  in  the  development  of 
management  strategies  for  the  restoration  of  Lake  Erie. 
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EQUATIONS 


The  basic  hydrodynamic  principles  as  used  for  the  calculations!  procedures  in 
the  following  sections  will  be  reviewed.  In  particular,  the  conservation  of 
■ass  for  both  the  water  and  the  nutrient  of  interest  will  be  given.  Also,  a 
discussion  of  the  slow  versus  cross  sectional  relationship,  as  it  applies  to 
the  solution  of  the  mass  balance  equations,  will  be  presented. 

Eulerian  Point  of  View 


The  usual  mass  balance  on  water  flowing  in  a  stream  is  formed  on  an  incremen¬ 
tal  distance  and  change  in  time  and  is  the  Eulerian  point  of  view.  The  deri¬ 
vation  can  be  found  in  many  texts  (1)  and  the  resulting  equation  expressing 
this  conservation  of  water  mass  is  given  below: 


it 


q 


(1) 


where 


A  "  water  cross  sectional  slow  area  at  x  &  t 
Q  ■  volumetric  flow  rate  at  x  &  t 
X  ■  distance  downstream 
t  ■  time 

q  ■  net  volumetric  water  inflow  per  unit  river  length  at 

X  &  t 


This  equation  contains  two  dependent  variables  Q  and  A,  and  two  independent 
variables  x  and  t.  Since  there  are  two  dependent  variables  and  only  one 
equation,  this  equation  cannot  be  solved  by  itself.  The  additional  rela¬ 
tionship  will  be  discussed  later.  Also,  the  net  inflow  must  be  specified  as 
a  function  of  time  and  distance;  thus,  net  inflow  includes  such  phenomena  as 
tributary  or  sheet  flow  inputs  and  ground  water  inflow  or  efflux. 

In  addition  to  the  mass  balance  on  the  water,  a  mass  balance  on  the  nutrient 
of  interest,  mainly  total  phosphorus,  must  be  made.  Following  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  as  used  for  the  water,  the  equation  describing  the  conservation  of 
mass  for  total  phosphorus  can  be  derived  and  is  given  below: 
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where  C  ■  concentration  of  substance  at  x  and  t 

Cj  *  inflow  concentration  q  substance  at  x  and  t 


Performing  the  differentiation  of  the  products  gives  the  following: 
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Substituting  the  mass  balance  on  the  water  (Eq.  1)  in  Equation  (3)  yields  the 
following  simpler  equation  which  was  used  on  all  the  Eulerian  analysis: 


This  equation  gives  an  additional  relationship,  but  it  also  adds  another 
dependent  variable,  C.  Now  there  are  two  equations  (1  and  4)  to  solve  for 
three  variables  Q,  A,  and  C.  To  complete  these  differential  equations,  it  is 
presumed  that  q  and  are  known  as  functions  of  distance  and  time  and  that 
the  initial  and  boundary  conditions  are  known  for  each  of  the  two  equations. 
Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  dispersion  term  is  neglected  from  Equation 
2  and  hence  Equation  4.  This  was  done  for  two  reasons;  first,  most  of  the 
time  these  equations  are  used  for  unsteady  flow  for  which  there  are  few 
values  for  dispersion  coefficients,  and  second,  the  equations  are  solved 
numerically  which  introduces  some  dispersion  into  the  solution. 

Even  if  the  initial  conditions,  the  boundary  conditions,  and  the  inflow  func¬ 
tions,  q  and  are  kno«m,  it  is  still  not  possible  to  solve  these  equations 
without  another  relationship.  Normally,  this  is  provided  by  a  force  (or  as 
it  is  sometimes  called  momentum)  balance.  In  many  instances  this  force 
balance  is  dominated  by  the  friction  term;  in  such  instances  there  exists  a 
unique  relationship  between  the  river  volumetric  flow  and  the  cross  sectional 
area.  Thus,  instead  of  using  an  empirical  relationship  such  as  the  Oiezy 
equation,  the  measured  relationship  of  Q  vs  A  as  obtained  from  the  river 
point  of  interest  is  used.  This  relationship  is  shown  in  Figure  1. 

Mathematically,  Figure  1  can  be  expressed  as 

A  -  f<Q)  or  Q  -  f(A)  (5) 

Now,  it  is  possible  to  solve  Equations  1,  4,  and  3  with  known  initial  con¬ 
ditions,  boundary  conditions,  and  input  functions.  When  the  transport  of 
nutrients  is  considered  from  the  Eulerian  point  of  view,  these  are  the 
equations  used.  The  assumptions  involved  in  deriving  equations  must  be 
remembered  when  results  derived  from  them  are  interpreted.  In  particular, 
the  assumption  of  no  dispersion,  the  assumption  of  a  unique  flow  vs.  area 
relationship  should  be  checked. 

Lagrangian  Point  of  View 

In  addition  to  the  Eulerian  point  of  view,  the  following  sections  sometimes 
utilize  the  Lagrangian  point  of  view,  i.e.,  the  observer  moves  with  the 
flowing  water  instead  of  being  fixed  in  space.  For  Langrangian  con¬ 
siderations,  we  are  interested  in  the  location  of  a  water  parcel,  S,  as  a 
function  of  time  and  this  relationship  is  given  below. 
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tifaere  S  ■  position  of  water  relative  to  fixed  surroundings 
Vj,*  water  velocity 

The  water  velocity  is  obtained  as  the  chord  of  the  Q  vs.  A  curve  as  shown  in 
Figure  1. 

In  addition  to  the  relationship  of  the  water  parcel  position  to  the  fixed 
surroundings  (which  have  a  velocity  of  zero),  interest  is  focused  on  the 
position  of  the  water  parcel  relative  to  the  water  wave  (hydrograph)  in  the 
streaa.  This  position  is  described  by  the  following  relationship. 


■dr  . 
dt 


- 


(7) 


where  Z  *  position  of  water  parcel  relative  to  water 
wave  in  river 
v  ■  wave  velocity 

The  wave  velocity  is  deterained  as  the  tangent  to  the  Q  vs.  A  curve  as  shown 
in  Figure  1. 


Sawstary 

The  basic  equations  to  be  used  in  the  following  sections  are  the  conservation 
of  sMss  for  both  the  water  and  the  nutrient  and  the  Q  vs.  A  curve  in  its 
•easured  for*.  These  equations  are  derived  for  both  the  Eulerian  and 
Lagrangian  point  of  view.  Their  solution  requires  a  knowledge  of  boundary 
conditions,  initial  conditions,  and/or  input  flows  and  concentrations. 
Soaetiaes  these  equations  are  turned  around  to  calculate  the  input  functions, 
soaetiaes  they  are  linearised,  but  always  the  principles  of  conservation  of  a 
aess  is  applied. 
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Introduction 


The  eutrophication  of  «any  lakea  and  the  decline  of  water  quality  in  rivera 
has  been  attributed  to  the  increase  in  phosphorus  concentration  in  these 
waters  by  huaan  activity.  Abateaent  scheaes  to  reduce  phosphorus  inputs  have 
been  iapleaented  to  alleviate  the  water  quality  probleas  in  these  lakes  and 
streaas.  However,  the  quantitative  effect  of  these  point  source  phosphorus 
reaoval  projects  on  the  downstreaa  receiving  rivers  and  lakes  is  not  knotm 
because  the  dynaaics  of  phosphorus  transport  in  rivers  is  not  understood* 

The  efficacy  of  the  abatement  is  determined  by  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  receiving  water  after  the  treatment  implementation.  One  quantitative  and 
faster  measure  of  phosphorus  abatement  %K>uld  be  the  reduction  of  phosphorus 
transport  by  the  river  into  which  the  abated  point  sourced  emptied. 

Further,  there  have  been  many  mathematical  models  of  rivers  and  lakes  which 
purport  to  predict  future  water  quality.  Most  of  these  models  are  for  lakes 
or  downstream  segaents  of  rivers  and  they  use  the  nutrient  loadings  of  tribu¬ 
taries  and  upstream  river  segaents  as  inputs  to  the  models.  These  loadings 
are  often  estimated  based  upon  factors  which  are  supposedly  correlated  with 
the  population  or  land  area  of  the  given  river  basin.  The  literature  clearly 
indicates  that  these  correlation  factors  vary  by  as  much  as  a  factor  of  five 
and  hence  the  sndels  are  only  good  to  this  accuracy. 

In  order  to  better  understand  and  hence  manage  our  water  resources,  it  is 
iaperative*  that  the  nutrient  dynamics  in  rivers  be  understood.  This  paper 
addresses  the  problem  of  posphorus  dynamics,  presents  a  calculated  technique 
by  which  the  phosphorus  loadings  can  be  estimated  from  experimental  data,  and 
applies  the  procedure  to  tributaries  of  Lake  Erie.  In  addition,  this  tech¬ 
nique  is  extended  to  the  estimation  of  phosphorus  loadings  in  rivers  with 
minimal  aeasurements  of  total  phosphorus  concentration. 

Previous  Investigations 

The  general  problem  of  phosphorus  flux  determination  for  a  given  river  basin 
would  appear  to  involve  land  use,  rainfall,  temperature,  and  other  parameters 
intrinsic  to  the'  basin.  Various  facets  of  the  relationship  of  phosphorus 
concentration  and  flux  to  these  parameters  have  been  investigated  in  the 
past.  Generally,  one  can  say  that  of  all  the  factors  influencing  phosphorus 
flux,  the  flow  rate  of  the  river  dominates. 

Wang  and  Evans  (13)  determined  the  concentration  of  various  nutrients 
including  soluble  orthophosphate  at  a  one  meter  depth  in  nine  different  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Illinois  River  during  1967.  They  found  an  inverse  relationship 
between  orthophosphate  concentration  and  flow;  this  relationship  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  dilution  effect.  Enviro  Control  (3)  examined  the  time  and 
flow  records  of  1A2  sampling  stations  on  different  rivers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  found  that  orthophosphate  predominately  exhibited  the  dilu¬ 
tions!  effect.  However,  total  phosphorus  concentration  generally  increased 
with  increasing  flow  rate.  Since  orthophosphate  was  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  phosphorus,  the  major  portion  of  phosphorus  transport  in  river 
occurs  during  high  flow  rate  periods,  i.e.,  during  storms.  Kemp  (6)  attri¬ 
buted  the  increasing  phosphorus  concentration  to  scouring  of  bottom  sediments 
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during  increased  flow.  He  elao  atetea  that  a  aignificant  aaiount  of  phoaphate 
accunulaCion  occura  in  the  aediaienta  during  low  flowa  aa  cauaed  by  the 
abaorption  on  clay  nateriala  and  by  aaainilation  by  periphyton.  Other 
inveatigatora  have  found  correlationa  between  flow  and  other  nutrient  con- 
centrationa  (Johnaon  (5)  and  Fuha  (4)). 

The  fact  that  total  phoaphorua  concentration  dependa  upon  river  flow  rate  haa 
not  been  uaed  in  the  calculation  of  total  yearly  phoaphorua  flux  for  rivera. 
One  procedure  often  uaed  ia  baaed  on  the  loading  factor  aa  a  function  of  the 
population  in  the  upatrean  river  baain  or  the  land  area  above  the  point  of 
loading  eatination  in  the  river.  To  illustrate  the  variability  in  theae  fac- 
tora.  the  literature  values  of  loading  per  unit  area  are  shoim  in  Table  1. 

It  can  be  seen  that  theae  factors  can  vary  by  several  orders  of  nagnitude. 
Thus,  by  judiciously  choosing  these  factors  based  on  area  or  population  or  a 
coaibination  of  both,  it  ia  possible  to  calculate  different  levels  of 
phosphorus  fluxes  and  to  reach  variant  conclusions  for  the  sane  river.  For 
exanple,  by  choosing  high  population  factors  and  low  agricultural  factors  it 
can  be  concluded  that  awst  of  the  total  phosphorus  is  of  nunicipal  origin. 

The  variability  of  theae  factors  for  the  rivers  considered  in  this  study  will 
be  eaphasixed  later. 

Further  procedures  for  the  calculation  of  the  river  flux  involves  use  of 
actual  total  phosphorus  concentrations  and  river  flows  taken  at  Che  river 
point  of  interest.  The  first  calculations!  procedure  uses  the  product  of  Che 
average  flow  tines  the  average  concentration  to  estinaCe  Che  total  phosphorus 
flux.  The  second  procedure  essentially  calculates  the  average  of  Che  product 
of  Che  flow  and  Che  concentration.  In  the  third  procedure,  the  flux  is 
calculated  from  the  flow  weighted  average  concentration  tines  the  total  flow 
for  the  given  river  for  the  time  period  of  interest.  Baker  and  Kraner  (1) 
discuss  these  procedures  and  conclude  that  considerable  variability  exists  in 
these  techniques.  This  variability  results  from  the  dependency  of  total 
phosphorus  concentration  upon  river  flow  rate.  In  Che  Lake  Erie  Report  (8), 
it  was  concluded  that  to  properly  esCinate  total  phosphorus  fluxes,  high  flow 
events  must  be  sampled  and  Chat  as  nany  as  48  total  phosphorus  neasurenents  a 
year  in  a  given  scream  could  be  insufficient  to  yield  a  good  estimate  of  the 
flux  if  high  flow  events  were  missed. 

The  general  conclusion  resulting  from  Che  survey  of  Che  literature  suggests 
Chat  Che  present  techniques  for  phosphorus  load  estimation  are  deficient. 
Hence,  a  better  loading  calculation  method  is  needed  which  also  yields  an 
estimate  of  the  error  associated  with  the  flux  estimate. 

Coal  of  the  Present  Work 

Since  certain  facts  are  known  about  the  dynamics  of  phosphorus  transport  in 
rivers  and  since  phosphorus  fluxes  in  rivers  are  important  data  for  eval- 
uation  of  phosphorus  abatement  progrMs  and  prediction  of  eutrophication 
potential  of  water  bodies,  it  would  seem  logical  to  try  to  utilise  known 
river  properties  in  Che  estimation  of  loadings.  This  paper  contains  a 
description  of  the  methodology  developed  and  used  for  the  estimation  of  the 
total  phosphorus  loading  into  Lake  Erie.  To  make  these  estimates,  there  are 
two  fundamental  but  related  problems  to  be  attacked.  First,  since  it  was 


Table  1  -  Phosphorus  Flux  Estimates  Based 
Upon  Population  or  Land  Area 


Investigation 

Range  of  Loading  Factors 

Population  Estimates 

U.S.E.P.A.  Working  Paper  #22 
Eutrophication  Survey  (9) 

0.36  to  1.72  kg  , 

Total  Phosphorus  per 

Person  per  Year 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 

Lake  Erie  Study  (8) 

0.08  to  1.94  kg 

Total  Phosphorus  per 

Person  per  Year 

Area  Estimates 

U.S.E.P.A.  Working  Paper  #25 
Eutrophication  Survey  (10) 

3  to  128  kg 

Total  Phosphorus  per 

Square  Kilometer  per  Yr. 

Uttormark  et  al  (11) 

11  to  5300  kg 
per  Square  Kilometer  per 
Year 

7  )  Refers  to  Reference  Number 
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iapossible  to  sample  and  analyze  a  river  at  time  intervals  frequent  enough  to 
accurately  integrate  the  product  of  the  concentration  and  the  flow  over  the 
course  of  a  year,  some  procedure  for  the  estimation  of  the  total  yearly  flux 
of  phosphorus  from  a  limited  number  of  samples  must  be  devised.  Secondly,  it 
was  also  impossible  to  institute  a  sampling  program  in  all  the  rivers  which 
empty  into  Lake  Erie,  and  thus  there  was  needed  a  scheme  for  the  estimation 
of  phosphorus  fluxes  from  river  basins  in  which  a  minimum  of  phosphorus  con¬ 
centration  data  was  available. 

Herein  is  presented  an  estimation  scheme  for  the  expected  value  of  the 
phosphorus  flux  in  a  particular  river  and  for  the  standard  error  associated 
with  the  expected  value.  The  procedure  essentially  involves  the  experimental 
establishment  of  a  relationship  (either  a  curve  or  a  group  of  data)  between 
the  flow  rate  and  the  phosphorus  flux  (flow  times  concentration).  This  curve 
is  then  employed  in  conjunction  with  flow  data  for  the  entire  year  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  flux  and  the  standard  error.  Thus,  this  procedure  required  a 
limited  sampling  program  for  the  establishment  of  the  flux  flow  curve. 

For  the  rivers  in  which  no  phosphorus  measurements  were  made,  a  similar  pro¬ 
cedure  was  used  except  that  the  curve  relating  phosphorus  flux  to  river  flow 
rate  had  to  be  generalized  such  that  it  would  apply  to  all  rivers  of  the  Lake 
Erie  basin.  The  only  experimental  data  required  for  the  rivers  with  little 
phosphorus  information  was  the  daily  flow  data,  the  base  phosphorus  con¬ 
centration  from  the  historical  record,  and  the  area  of  the  watershed.  All  of 
this  information  was  readily  available  for  all  the  important  streams  flowing 
into  Lake  Erie. 


Phosphorus  Dynamics  in  Rivers 

The  procedure  for  phosphorus  flux  estimation  developed  in  this  report  is 
based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  dynamics  of  phosphorus  in  river  basins.  From 
previous  research  studies,  it  has  been  documented  that  phosphorus  con¬ 
centrations  generally  increase  with  increasing  flow.  Cahill  (2)  reported 
that  for  the  Brandywine  River  the  phosphorus  concentration  definitely  peaks 
before  the  water  flow  rate  reaches  its  maximum.  Some  data  taken  on  the 
Sandusky  River  as  an  integral  part  of  this  study  also  indicates  this  same 
characteristic.  This  data  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  If  one  is  to  use  this  phe¬ 
nomena  in  phosphorus  flux  estimation,  then  the  correlation  should  take  into 
account  the  time  as  well  as  the  flow  rate  of  the  river.  The  relationship 
between  flux  and  the  two  variables,  river  flow,  and  time  into  the  storm  were 
investigated. 

In  the  development  of  a  correlation,  the  flow  rate  of  the  river  can  be  quan¬ 
tified  from  the  stage  reading.  In  our  calculations  we  will  be  using  instan¬ 
taneous  flow  for  the  correlations  and  daily  average  in  the  flux  calculations. 
There  may  be  some  error  introduced  by  this  procedure,  however,  it  should  be 
minor  compared  with  other  errors  because  of  the  large  river  basin  studied. 

The  ideal  situation  would  be  to  have  both  data  in  terms  of  instantaneous  flow 
rate,  but  that  data  is  not  historically  available.  Walling  (12)  has  shown 
that  the  use  of  daily  average  flow  measured  to  estimate  sediment  flux  can 
lead  to  large  errors  on  small  rivers. 
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'otal  phosphorus  concentration  and  water  flow  as  a  function  of 
Sandusky  River. 


The  second  parameter  of  correlation,  the  time  since  the  beginning  of  storm, 
is  not  nearly  as  easy  to  quantify  as  the  river  flow  rate.  Two  different 
parameters  were  used;  the  first  is  the  day  of  the  storm  and  the  second  is  the 
total  water  flow  of  the  four  previous  days.  The  day  of  the  storm  is  a  direct 
measure  of  time  into  the  storm  but  it  is  not  easy  to  use  because  it  is  some- 
times  difficult  to  determine  which  day  the  storm  began.  Further,  this  proce¬ 
dure  only  measures  the  time  to  within  one  day  accuracy  and  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  hydrograph  of  Figure  1  the  storm  phenomena  time  scale  is  certainly 
less  than  one  day.  This  correlation  was  attempted  for  data  taken  in  the 
Sandusky  River  basin,  and  shown  in  Figure  2.  In  this  figure,  the  phosphorus 
technique  for  each  of  the  first  three  days  of  the  storm  is  shown.  It  can  be 
seen  that  the  steepest  slope  for  this  correlation  line  occurs  for  the  first 
day  of  the  storm.  The  second  and  third  days  have  successively  lower  slopes. 

It  would  be  expected  that  the  average  of  the  four  previous  daily  average  flow 
rates  to  give  some  indication  of  the  time  past  since  the  beginning  of  the 
storm.  If  the  average  of  the  four  previous  flow  rates  are  lower  than  the 
flow  on  a  given  day,  then  that  day  is  the  initial  part  of  a  storm.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  average  of  four  previous  days  is  larger  than  the  flow  on 
the  given  day,  then  the  river  would  be  in  the  declining  stage  of  the  storm. 
Again,  a  least  squares  technique  was  employed  to  correlate  the  phosphorus 
concentration  with,  in  this  case,  the  two  parameters,  the  instantaneous  flow 
rate  and  the  average  of  the  flow  rate  for  the  previous  four  days.  One  rela¬ 
tionship  which  would  be  used  is  an  equation  of  the  following  form: 

Ctp  “  0.148  -  5.9  X  10"5fa  +  3.1  X  10~^Q 

where  C-j-p  =•  Total  Phosphorus  Concentration 

Fy^  *  Flow  Average  for  the  Four  Previous  Days 
Q  =  Instantaneous  Flow  Rate 

This  equation  contains  the  least  squares  coefficients  as  determined  for  storm 
data  taken  at  a  station  on  the  Sandusky  River.  This  form  of  least  squares 
always  yields  the  same  slope  of  the  curve  of  phosphorus  concentration  versus 
flow  rate  with  the  intercept  being  a  function  of  the  average  flow  of  the  four 
previous  days.  To  permit  a  variation  of  both  slope  and  intercept,  the 
following  form  of  equation  was  used  in  the  least  squares. 

Ctp  *  *2  ^A  *3^  ~  *4  Q  ^A 

where  ai  are  arbitrary  constants 

The  coefficients  of  the  equation  were  obtained  for  data  from  the  Sandusky 
River  and  this  data  and  the  least  squares  lines  are  plotted  in  Figure  3.  As 
can  be  seen  from  the  figure,  a  low  value  of  the  average  for  four  previous 
days  yields  a  larger  slope  on  the  graph  as  would  be  expected. 

These  investigations  indicate  that  both  the  river  flow  rate  and  the  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  storm  have  significant  effects  on  the  con¬ 
centration  of  phosphorus  in  the  river.  However,  the  time  of  the  storm  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  quantify  and  hence  it  was  decided  not  to  include  this 
variable  in  the  present  estimation  techniques.  Not  including  this  variable 
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Figure  2.  Total  phosphorus  concentration  vs.  river  flow  rate  with  day  of 
storm  as  a  parameter.  The  least  squares  correlations  for  each  day  of  the 
storm  Is  Indicated.  The  number  in  parenthesis  indicates  the  day  of  storm 
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Figure  3.  Total  phosphorus  concentration  as  a  function  of  river  flow  rate 
and  the  average  flow  rate  of  the  prior  four  days.  The  lines  represent  least 
squares  fits  to  the  data.  Is  the  four  previous  days  average  flow  and  Is 
Indicated  In  parenthesis. 


does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  phosphorus  fluxes  calculated  will  be  less 
accurate,  rather  it  implies  that  the  variance  associated  with  the  estimation 
technique  (for  a  given  number  of  experimental  measurements)  will  be  larger. 
Hence,  the  equivalent  accuracy  can  be  achieved  by  ignoring  the  time  into  the 
storm,  if  more  experimental  data  points  are  used  in  the  correlation  of  flow 
versus  concentration,  that  «K>uld  be  used  in  concentration  versus  flow  and 
flow  average  of  the  previous  four  days.  For  this  estimation  of  phosphorus 
flux  into  Lake  Erie,  the  only  parameter  considered  important  will  be  the  flow 
rate. 


Estimation  Procedure  for  Measured  Basins 

The  flux  estimation  procedure  for  each  river  basin  in  which  concentration  and 
flow  measurements  have  been  made  is  based  upon  a  technique  called  the  flow 
interval  method.  Baker  and  Kramer  (1)  and  Porterfield  (?)  used  the  basic 
idea  of  the  interval  method  previously.  This  method  essentially  involves  the 
plotting  of  the  product  of  the  total  phosphorus  concentration  times  the  flow 
rate  (i.e.,  the  total  phosphorus  flux)  as  a  function  of  the  river  flow  rate. 
This  dependency  of  flux  with  river  flow  rate  is  then  used  trith  the  daily 
average  river  flow  records  to  calculate  the  yearly  total  phosphorus  flux. 

An  example  of  the  data  used  in  the  phosphorus  flux  estimation  is  shown  in 
Figure  4.  This  river  data  illustrates  the  quadratic  character  of  the  data 
when  plotted  as  total  phosphorus  flux  as  a  function  of  river  flow  rate.  If 
the  total  phosphorus  concentration  were  plotted  versus  river  flow,  a  linear 
relationship  would  result.  This  graph  of  total  phosphorus  flux  versus  river 
flow  rate  is  then  used  in  the  estimation  technique  by  dividing  the  maximum 
flow  rate  (Qg,)  into  n  equal  segments.  The  length  of  each  segment  is  then 

Q  -  Qn,/n 

If  ■■  i  X  0,  then  the  "i"  flow  interval  contains  all  river  flows  greater 
than  Q£-i  ond  less  than  Q^.  In  each  of  the  "i"  intervals  there  are  k^  data 
points  whose  flux  values  are  given  by  L£j.  The  average  flux  value  for  each 
interval  is  then  calculated  by  the  following  formula. 


ki 

Tl 
>1 


IJ 


The  standard  error  of  the  mean  then  can  be  calculated  for  each  interval  based 
upon  the  following  formula. 


Si^ 


i^l  <L£j-^i>^ 

ki  (ki-1) 


Although  it  is  known  that  Li  is  distributed  normally  and  that  $£  is  chi- 
squared  and  that  any  confidence  interval  for  the  "i"  flow  interval  should 
involve  the  students  t  distribution,  other  known  and  unaccounted  errors  in 
the  system  mitigate  against  expending  the  extra  effort  to  carry  the  exact 
statistics  through  the  problem.  Thus,  for  these  calculations  it  will  be 
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River  during  spring  1975. 


£r«auaed  that  th£  avtraga  for  aach  intarval  ia  diatributed  normally  with  awan 
and  variance 

In  order  to  compute  the  total  phoaphorua  flux  for  a  year  or  any  other  period 
of  time,  it  ia  neceaaary  to  determine  the  number  of  daya  during  the  time 
period  that  the  flow  waa  in  each  flow  interval  on  the  graph.  The  probabil¬ 
ity,  that  the  flow  occura  in  the  "i"  interval,  ia  given  by  the  following 
formula. 


D 


where  Pj^  *  The  probability  that  flow  occura  in  the  ''i”  interval 
during  a  given  period  of  time. 

d^  *  The  number  of  daya  in  the  given  time  interval  in  which 
the  flow  rate  waa  in  the  "i"  interval. 

D  ■  The  total  number  of  daya  in  the  given  time  period. 

The  average  daily  flux  of  total  phoaphorua  for  the  given  time  period  ia  then 
calculated  from  the  following  formula: 

n 

L  •  W  Pj 

i  -  I 

An  approximation  for  the  variance  aaaociated  with  thia  eatimated  average 
daily  flux  ia  calculated  by  the  equation  below. 


i  -  1 


Since  it  waa  preaumed  that  the  average  total  phoaphorua  flux  for  each  flow 
interval  waa  diatributed  normally,  the  weighted  aum  of  thia  random  variable 
will  again  be  diatributed  normally.  Thua,  the  confidence  interval  for  the 
average  daily  total  phoaphorua  flux  will  be  given  by  the  following  formula. 

L  -  r  ♦  hr  JT 

Where  ia  the  factor  for  r  percent  confidence  interval  baaed  upon  the  nor¬ 
mal  diatribution  with  owan  aero  and  variance  one. 

It  muat  be  remembered  that  the  aaaumption  of  the  normal  diatribution  inatead 
of  the  atudenta  t  diatribution  in  each  of  the  flow  intervala  will  tend  to 
reduce  the  eatimated  confidence  interval.  However,  for  a  reaaonably  large 
number  of  meaaurementa ,  the  eatimatea  baaed  upon  the  normal  diatribution 
approachea  theae  from  the  atudenta  t  diatribution. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  total  flux  of  total  phoaphorua  for  the  given  period 
of  time,  the  average  daily  total  phoaphorua  flux  ia  multiplied  by  the  number 
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of  days  in  Che  time  period.  Similarly  the  confidence  interval  is  calculated 
by  multiplying  the  daily  variability  by  the  number  of  days. 

Application  to  the  Maumee  and  Sandusky  Rivers 

In  this  section,  the  flow  interval  method  of  total  flux  estimation  will  be 
compared  with  three  other  estimation  schemes.  Also,  the  amount  and  type  of 
concentration  data  which  are  required  to  obtain  good  flux  estimates  will  be 
discussed.  For  water  years  1956  on  the  Sandusky  River  and  1957  on  Che  Maumee 
River,  48  measurements  (four  per  month)  of  suspended  sediment  concentration 
and  water  flow  rate  were  randomly  selected  from  daily  concentration  and  flow 
data.  Four  different  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the  total  phosporus  flux 
were  used.  (Table  2).  Method  A  was  Che  multiplication  of  Che  average  flow 
times  the  average  concentration  for  the  48  measurements.  Method  B  simply 
involves  Che  calculation  of  the  flux  for  each  day  and  then  averaging  these 
fluxes.  Method  C  obtains  an  estimate  of  the  average  daily  flux  by 
multiplying  Che  flow  weighted  average  concentration  times  the  average  daily 
flow.  Method  D  is  the  flow  interval  method  presented  in  the  previous  sec¬ 
tion.  No  comparisons  will  be  made  for  Method  A  since  it  will  obviously 
underestimate  Che  suspended  sediment  flux  since  the  concentration  increases 
with  increasing  flow. 

Comparison  of  Che  suspended  sediment  loads  for  Che  Maumee  River  show  that 
each  of  Che  three  methods  calculate  an  average  flux  which  is  less  than  Che 

actual  flux  of  3,300  Cons/day  based  on  365  measurements.  However,  the  error 

estimate  for  the  flow  interval  method  is  40  percent  versus  63  percent  for 
each  of  Che  other  methods.  The  reason  for  the  low  flux  estimate  is  that  not 

enough  high  flows  were  included  in  the  sample  of  48. 

Comparion  of  the  flux  data  for  the  Sandusky  River  for  water  year  1956  shows 
chat  the  flow  interval  method  yields  a  better  estimate  and  smaller  error  Chan 
Methods  (B)  or  (C).  The  Sandusky  estimate  using  the  flow  interval  method  is 
better  Chan  the  Maumee  estimate  using  the  same  method  because  Che  day  which 
carried  Che  highest  sediment  load  was  included  in  the  Sandusky  sample. 

Table  3  illustrates  Che  ability  of  the  flow  interval  method  for  estimating 
Che  entire  year  average  flux  from  limited  concentration  information  with  a 
well  defined  flux  versus  flow  curve.  For  Che  Maumee  River,  48  samples 
selected  uniformly  were  compared  with  48  samples  selected  during  the  four 
major  flow  events.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  table  Chat  the  selection  of  the 
event  information  yielded  a  better  estimate  (3,453  ^  464  tons/day)  and 
smaller  error  (13  percent)  than  Che  four  times  monthly  strategy  (2,283  ^  922 
Cons/day)  and  (40  percent  error)  when  compared  to  the  actual  load,  (3,300 
tons/day) . 

When  only  three  flow  events  (36  samples)  were  included  with  Che  high  flow 
event  omitted,  a  poorer  estimate  (2,136  ^412  tons/day)  was  obtained,  even 
chough  Che  error  estimate  was  small.  When  three  flow  events  which  included 
Che  high  flow  were  selected  (36  measurements)  a  good  flux  estimate  (3,486  ^ 
467  Cons/day,  13  percent  error)  was  obtained.  Including  only  the  two  high 
flow  events  (24  measurements)  again  yielded  good  flux  (3,789  ^  502  tons/day) 
and  error  estimate  (13  percent).  Using  only  Che  high  flow  event 
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Table  2  -  Conparison  of  Load  Calculation  Hethoda  (Tona/Day) 


Table  3  -  Comparison  of  Sampling  Strategies  with  Flow  Interval  Method  (Tons/Day) 


(17  aeasureaenta)  also  gave  a  good  flux  estimate  (2,984  ^  757  tons/day), 
however,  the  error  estimate  increased  to  25  percent. 

Comparison  of  sampling  strategies  for  the  Sandusky  River  shows  that  sampling 
the  two  high  flow  events  (22  measurements)  yields  a  better  flux  estimate 
(1,045  ^411  tons/day)  and  error  estimate  (39  percent),  than  48  measurements 
made  four  times  monthly  (1,140  ^  696  tons/day  and  61  percent  error  estimate) 
when  compared  to  the  actual  flux  (365  measurements)  of  911  tons/day. 

The  reason  a  better  flux  estimate  and  smaller  error  estimate  is  obtained  for 
the  Haumee  River  than  for  the  Sandusky  River  is  that  a  flow  event  lasts  10  to 
14  days  on  the  Maumee.  On  the  Sandusky,  a  flow  event  lasts  only  five  to  nine 
days.  Therefore,  12  measurements  over  the  hydrograph  averages  one  measure- 
ment  per  day  for  the  Maumee.  For  the  Sandusky,  daily  measurements  are  not 
enough.  To  obtain  good  definition  for  the  Sandusky,  measurements  should  be 
taken  at  least  every  12  hours,  or  12  measurements  in  six  days.  For  a  stream 
which  rises  and  falls  in  one  day,  measurements  should  be  taken  about  every 
two  hours. 

In  summary  then,  it  is  concluded  that  the  flow  interval  method  will  yield 
good  estisMtea  of  the  flux  if  the  high  flow  portion  of  the  flux  versus  flow 
curve  is  defined. 


Regional  Phosphorus  Load  Model 

In  a  previous  section,  it  was  shown  that  the  flow  interval  method  yields  good 
estimates  of  the  flux  if  enough  high  flow  measurement  points  are  included  in 
the  data  base.  Thus,  to  estimate  the  phosphorus  flux  for  a  given  river  basin 
it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the  phosphorus  flux  as  a  function  of  flow 
rate  for  several  high  flow  events  and  then  utilize  the  daily  average  flow 
record  to  calculate  the  total  flux.  Hence  this  procedure  could  be  used  for 
all  the  basins  in  %diich  sampling  was  performed  during  this  study. 

However,  the  sampled  river  basins  only  constituted  one  third  of  the  total 
drainage  area  into  Lake  Erie.  To  complete  a  phosphorus  flux  estimate  into 
the  lake,  it  is  necessary  to  calculate  the  fluxes  from  the  other  two  thirds 
of  the  land  area.  In  other  words,  a  methodology  had  to  be  developed  which 
would  permit  the  computation  of  the  phosphorus  fluxes  for  many  river  basins 
which  had  a  very  limited  chemical  sampling  history  and  had  the  flow  record 
from  a  stream  gaging  station. 

Since  the  previous  calculations  indicated  the  importanoe  of  measuring  high 
flow  events  in  a  river  basin  and  since  no  historical  records  contain  these 
measurements,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  an  extrapolation  from  the  basins 
measured  during  this  study  into  those  unmonitored  rivers.  The  extrapolation 
need  only  involve  the  relationship  between  phosphorus  flux  and  river  flow 
rate,  because  once  this  information  is  knotrn,  the  flow  interval  method  can  be 
employed  using  the  stream  flow  data  from  the  gage.  The  problem  then  is  the 
determination  of  the  general  relationship  between  phosphorus  flux  and  river 
flow  rate  which  will  apply  to  all  rivers  in  the  Lake  Erie  basin. 

Fortunately,  the  sampling  program  involved  rivers  from  the  far  west  to  the 
east  of  the  lake  encompassing  most  terrain  and  soil  types.  Thus  if  a  general 
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relationship  for  the  phosphorus  flux  as  a  function  of  flow  rate  could  be 
found  for  these  rivers  it  probably  would  apply  to  all  the  rivers  of  the  Lake 
Erie  basin. 


The  initial  attempts  to  achieve  this  general  correlation  focused  on  the  four 
monitored  rivers  of  western  Lake  Erie,  i.e.,  the  Maumee,  the  Portage,  the 
Huron,  and  the  Sandusky  Rivers.  These  rivers  had  the  same  range  of 
phosphorus  concentration  although  the  flows  were  quite  different  because  of 
different  land  areas.  The  first  task  was  to  find  some  function  of  area  which 
would  reduce  these  four  rivers  to  the  same  flow  rate  scale.  Often  the  unit 
area  contribution  is  considered  important  and  this  concept  would  suggest  that 
the  flow  rate  of  the  river  be  divided  by  the  area  of  the  river  basin. 

However,  the  most  important  time  periods  of  phosphorus  flux  are  the  storms. 
During  storms,  according  Co  partial  area  hydrology,  only  Che  fraction  of  the 
total  basin  area  near  the  stream  contributes  to  the  actual  flow  observed. 

For  partial  area  hydrology,  the  length  of  Che  river  might  be  more  nearly  the 
characteristic  dimension.  Since  the  river  length  is  related  somewhat  to  the 
square  root  of  the  basin  area,  partial  area  hydrology  Chen  leads  to  a  flow 
parameter  which  involves  Che  flow  rate  divided  by  Che  area  to  a  power  between 
one  half  and  one.  After  plotting  Che  data  for  the  four  rivers  using  dif¬ 
ferent  power  fractions,  it  was  found  Chat  Che  best  fit  was  approximately  the 
0.85  power.  Figure  3  shows  the  plot  based  upon  Che  parameter  of  flow  rate 
divided  by  area  Co  Che  0.8S  power. 

Although  only  a  portion  of  the  river  basin  is  contributing  to  storm  flow  and 
phosphorus,  Che  river  bottom  is  contributing  phosphorus  which  is  transported 
during  Che  storms.  Hence,  on  Che  ordinate  in  Figure  5,  is  plotted  Che  total 
phosphorus  flux  divided  by  the  total  area  of  the  river  basin.  From  this 
figure  it  can  be  seen  Chat  all  four  of  these  basins  are  indistinguishable, 
i.e.,  this  graph  could  be  employed  for  the  prediction  of  the  phosphorus  flux 
of  any  of  these  rivers.  It  appeared  that  this  correlation  could  be  used  for 
all  Che  rivers  of  western  Lake  Erie. 

♦ 

If  the  data  from  Cattaraugus  Creek  in  eastern  Lake  Erie  is  plotted  on  Figure 
5,  it  is  immediately  apparent  that  this  data  lies  significantly  below  Chat  of 
the  western  Erie  rivers.  Upon  further  inspection  of  Che  data  one  finds  that 
Che  total  phosphorus  concentration  of  the  Cattaraugus  is  much  lower  Chan  that 
found  in  Che  Maumee  for  example.  However,  the  difference  between  high  and 
low  values  were  about  Che  same.  In  other  words,  the  Cattaraugus  and  the 
Maumee  were  similar  in  Che  increase  of  total  phosphorus  concentration  with 
increased  flow.  They  differed  in  the  base  value  of  phosphorus  concentration 
during  low  flow  time  periods.  This  fact  suggested  that  maybe  the  Cattaraugus 
and  ocher  eastern  Erie  rivers  could  be  made  similar  to  Che  western  Erie 
rivers  if  the  base  total  phosphorus  concentration  were  subtracted  from  the 
total  phosphorus  concentration  found  during  high  flow  periods  and  this  flux 
difference  plotted  against  Che  flow  rate  parameter. 

Figure  6  contains  this  new  flux  parameter,  the  flow  times  the  difference 
between  the  total  phosphorus  concentration  and  the  total  phosphorus  con¬ 
centration  during  base  flow  divided  by  the  basin  area,  graphed  as  a  function 
of  the  flow  parameter.  As  can  be  seen  from  this  graph  the  data  from  seven 
rivers  (Maumee,  Portage,  Sandusky,  Huron,  Chagrin,  Vermilion,  and 
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Figure  5.  A  comparison  of  the  data  for  four  western  Lake  Erie  tributaries 
when  plotted  as  unit  area  total  phosphorus  flux  as  a  function  of  flow  rate 

divided  by  area  to  the  0.85  power.  ®  indicates  the  Maumee  River 
^indicates  the  Portage  River,  •  Indicates  the  Sandusky  River,  and 
X  indicates  the  Huron  River. 
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Cattaraugus),  generate  the  same  relationship  on  this  graph.  Since  these 
rivers  span  the  length  of  the  lake,  it  appears  that  this  correlation  could  be 
used  to  estimate  the  total  phosphorus  flux  for  any  flow  gaged  river  in  the 
Lake  Erie  region.  Hence  the  procedure  for  the  calculation  of  phosphorus 
loadings  based  upon  this  particular  correlation  will  be  called  the  Regional 
Phosphorus  Loading  Model. 

In  Figure  6  the  parameter  plotted  along  the  abscissa  is  the  river  flow  rate 
divided  by  the  basin  area  to  the  0.775  power.  This  optimal  exponent  was 
obtained  from  the  following  equation  for  the  curve. 


This  last  equation  was  fit  to  1010  data  points  with  a  least  squares  program. 
The  results  are  shown  in  Table  4.  The  value  of  n  giving  the  largest  multiple 
correlation  coefficient  was  0.775  and  it  was  chosen  as  the  optimal  value. 

Given  that  the  correlation  between  a  parameter  related  to  phosphorus  flux  and 
a  parameter  related  to  river  flow  rate  has  been  established,  it  is  possible 
to  calculate  the  total  phosphorus  flux  for  any  river  for  which  the  flow 
record  is  known  and  for  which  a  base  total  phosphorus  concentration  can  be 
obtained  from  the  historical  data.  In  this  estimation  procedure,  the  range 
of  daily  average  flows  for  a  given  river  is  divided  into  a  fixed  number  of 
flow  intervals.  The  probability  of  a  daily  average  flow  being  in  each  inter¬ 
val  is  calculated  as  in  the  flow  interval  method.  The  average  value  of  the 
phosphorus  flux  parameter  from  the  general  correlation  is  calculated  for  each 
interval.  The  standard  error  of  the  mean  is  also  calculated  for  each  inter¬ 
val.  Using  the  low  phosphorus  concentration  for  the  river,  the  average  and 
the  standard  error  of  the  mean  for  the  total  phosphorus  flux  parameter  are 
converted  into  their  corresponding  values  in  terms  of  phosphorus  flux  for 
each  interval.  The  flow  interval  method  is  then  utilized  to  calculate  the 
average  daily  total  phosphorus  flux  and  the  standard  error  of  the  mean  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  value. 

There  are  two  salient  difficulties  with  the  usage  of  this  technique.  First, 
the  general  correlation  of  total  phosphorus  flux  and  river  flow  rate  for  all 
rivers  as  well  as  the  correlations  for  a  specific  river  involves  the  instan¬ 
taneous  flow  rate.  Whereas,  the  flow  rates  obtained  from  published  gaging 
station  records  are  daily  average  flow  rate.  Usage  of  the  average  daily  flow 
rate  should  not  bias  the  estimates  but  only  should  add  to  the  variance  of  the 
estimate.  Since  the  scatter  of  the  correlations  is  large  this  additional 
variability  should  add  little  to  the  standard  error  of  the  mean.  Secondly, 
there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  determining  the  base  total  phosphorus  con¬ 
centration  from  historical  data.  Originally  the  low  total  phosphorus  con¬ 
centration  from  historic  data  was  used.  However,  some  data  sets  tabulate  a 
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Table  4  -  Least  Squares  Fit  Results 


n 

Coef.  of 
Deteraination 

Variance  of 
Estimate 

cx 

;3 

0.9 

0.2315 

0.01575 

0.06513 

0.00906 

0.85 

0.2462 

0.00800 

0.04435 

0.00495 

0.825 

0.2509 

0.00574 

0.03674 

0.00363 

0.8 

0.2538 

0.00414 

0.03052 

0.00266 

0.7755 

0.2547 

0.00302 

0.02554 

0.00195 

0.775 

0.2547 

0.00300 

0.02545 

0.00194 

0.75 

0.2536 

0.00219 

0.02131 

0.00141 

0.7 

0.2456 

0.00118 

0.01516 

0.00073 

0.5 

0.1495 

0.00011 

0.00484 

0.00004 
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single  total  phosphorus  concentration  %fhich  is  significantly  lover  than  all 
others  measured  (zero  for  example).  The  question  arose  as  to  whether  that 
value  was  a  true  measurement  or  whether  it  is  an  experimental  error.  As  a 
general  rule  it  was  best  to  choose  as  the  low  phosphorus  concentration  the 
lowest  value  which  occurs  two  or  preferably  three  times  in  the  historical 
data  set.  Close  examination  of  the  data  revealed  that  the  low  total 
phosphorus  concentrations  occurred  when  the  flow  rate  was  in  the  range  of  0.5 
to  2.0  cubic  feet  per  second  divided  by  area  to  the  0.775  power.  The  base 
phosphorus  concentration  was  then  calculated  by  averaging  the  concentrations 
which  were  measured  with  flows  in  this  range. 

Application  of  the  Phosphorus  Load  Model  to  Lake  Erie  Tributaries 

To  test  the  efficacy  of  the  Phosphorus  Load  Model  (PLM)  for  the  prediction  of 
phosphorus  loadings  for  rivers  of  the  Lake  Erie  basin,  internal  comparisons 
were  made  on  the  seven  rivers  whose  data  comprised  the  general  correlation. 
Predictions  of  Che  total  phosphorus  loads  were  computed  for  all  seven  rivers 
using  the  PLM.  Then  Che  data  from  each  river  was  used  separately  with  the 
flow  interval  method  to  calculate  Che  phosphorus  flux  of  each  river.  A  coai- 
parison  of  the  values  is  shown  in  Table  5.  As  can  be  seen  the  PLM  predicts 
values  which  are  within  Che  expected  errors  for  all  the  rivers.  The  most 
significant  deviation  in  1975  occurs  in  the  Cattaraugus,  but  Che  intervals 
overlap  and  statistically  one  would  expect  this  type  of  deviation 
occassionally.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  deviation  interval  is  90  per¬ 
cent  probable.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this  table  is  that  the  PLM  pre¬ 
dicts  the  phosphorus  flux  almost  as  accurately  as  Che  measured  data  using  the 
best  calculations!  technique,  i.e.,  Che  flow  interval  method.  The  PLM  was 
thus  utilized  in  all  Che  total  phosphorus  flux  estimates  for  primarily  rural 
river  basins. 

The  phosphorus  load  model  was  applied  to  most  of  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Erie 
with  Che  resulting  phosphorus  transport  per  unit  area  listed  in  Table  6.  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  unit  area  loading  varies  by  a  factor  of  three.  Further, 
subtraction  of  the  point  source  (either  reported  or  on  a  population  basis) 
does  not  improve  Che  similarity  of  the  loading  factors  for  these  basins. 

Thus  it  appears  Chat  factors  beyond  area  or  population  determine  the  outflow 
of  total  phosphorus  and  that  these  factors  are  not  easy  to  discern. 

Least  Squares  Utilization  of  the  Data 

Instead  of  using  the  actual  data  points  themselves  in  the  flow  interval 
method  it  is  possible  to  employ  the  least  squares  best  fit  of  this  data  along 
with  the  river  flow  information  to  estimate  the  total  phosphorus  transport. 
This  procedure  has  been  investigated  with  certain  assumptions  about  the 
distribution  of  the  random  variable  contained  in  Che  data.  The  estimation  of 
the  daily  average  flux  of  total  phosphorus  is  quite  straight  forward  and  can 
be  done  if  so  desired  from  the  least  squares  equation  listed  in  Table  4.  The 
calculation  of  the  variance  associated  with  this  estimate  is  more  difficult 
and  requires  certain  assumptions. 

Overall,  the  use  of  the  least  squares  does  not  reduce  the  effort  since  the 
measured  river  data  must  be  first  analyzed  on  Che  computer  to  obtain  the 
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Table  3  -  Coaparison  of  Total  Phosphorus  Flux  for  Lake  Erie 
Tributaries  Heasured  vs.  Phosphorus  Load  Model 


1974-1975 
Metric  Ton/Yr. 


River 

Measured 

PLM 

#  of  Samples 

Maumee 

2233  ^  120 

2280  ^  82 

262 

Portage 

112  ♦  5 

106  ^  3 

281 

Sandusky 

499  ^  32 

532  ♦  17 

277 

Huron 

122  ^  8 

138  +  4 

399 

Vermilion 

75  ♦  13 

70  +_  3 

43 

Chagrin 

93  ♦  17 

107  ^  6 

41 

Cattaraugus 

146  24 

182  ^  12 

41 

1974 

Sandusky 

533  ♦  87 

679  ^  30 

116 

1972 


Sandusky 


675  ♦  75 


773  ♦  25 
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Table  6  -  Unit  Area  Contributions  of  Total  Phosphorus 


Kilograms  Per  Hectare  Per  Year 
(kg/ha/yr) 

(¥5 

Maumee 

1.36 

1.10 

.78 

Portage 

1.01 

.036 

.37 

Sandusky 

1.5A 

1.36 

1.19 

Huron 

1.27 

.81 

.78 

Vermilion 

l.ll 

00 

00 

a 

.79 

Black 

1.94 

1.18 

1.34 

Rocky 

3.01 

1.84 

- 

Cuyahoga 

3.29 

1.19 

-.60 

Chagrin 

1.46 

1.19 

-.60 

Grand 

1.67 

1.59 

- 

Ashtabula 

1.56 

1.40 

- 

Conneaut 

2.10 

1.99 

- 

Cattaraugus 

1.30 

1.30 

1.02 

(a)  -  Values  at  gaging  stations. 

(b)  -  Value  (a)  less  reported  point  sources. 

(c)  -  Value  (a)  less  population  equivalent  point  sources. 
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least  squares  equation.  Since  the  data  is  already  on  the  computer,  it  is 
expedient  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  flow  interval  method  rather  than 
bother  with  the  fitting  equation. 

If  a  quick  estimate  of  the  loading  of  a  given  river  is  needed,  it  is  possible 
to  use  the  least  squares  fit  of  the  regional  phosphorus  load  model.  However, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  model  was  shown  to  be  useful  for  tributaries 
of  Lake  Erie  only.  Any  extrapolation  to  other  river  systems  is  precarious. 

Conclusions 


A  flow  interval  method  for  the  estimation  of  total  phosphorus  transport  rate 
in  rivers  is  developed.  This  method  requires  some  measurements  of  total 
phosphorus  concentration  and  the  daily  river  flow  records.  In  a  comparison 
with  previous  methods  the  flow  interval  method  is  shown  to  be  superior. 

This  method  is  generalized  to  all  tributaries  in  the  Lake  Erie  basin.  This 
regional  phosphorus  load  model  is  shown  to  be  useful  for  all  the  nonurban 
tributaries  of  the  lake.  This  model  was  applied  to  several  rivers  and  the 
resulting  total  phosphorus  transport  was  used  to  calculate  the  unit  area  and 
unit  population  contributions  for  these  basins.  There  was  considerable 
variation  in  the  unit  contributions  among  river  basins  which  appeared  similar 
in  most  respects. 

The  method  as  applied  in  this  paper  is  restricted  to  total  phosphorus. 
However,  it  has  application  to  any  substance  whose  concentration  is  a  func¬ 
tion  of  river  flow  rate.  In  a  previous  report,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  used 
this  technique  for  calculations  of  chloride,  ammonia,  organic  and  nitrite- 
nitrate  nitrogen,  orthophosphorus,  silica,  and  suspended  solids  transport. 
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Introduction 


It  is  known  that  the  total  phosphorus  concentration  increases  with  increasing 
river  flow  rate  during  storm  events  for  many  rivers.  Cahill  et  al.  (I)  found 
this  to  be  the  case  for  the  Brandywine  River  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  (3)  found  this  same  phenomena  in  the  rivers  of  western 
Ohio  which  drain  into  Lake  Erie.  In  further  work  on  Lake  Erie,  the  question 
arose  as  to  the  origin  of  the  total  phosphorus  passing  a  given  downstream 
point  in  the  river  during  the  storm  event.  Keup  (2)  suggested  that  this 
total  phosphorus  comes  from  the  river  bottom,  banks,  and  flood  plains  during 
the  storm  event.  Others  proposed  that  the  source  of  this  total  phosphorus  at 
a  downstream  river  station  is  runoff  water  which  comes  from  some  part  of  the 
land  area  of  the  basin. 

The  two  views  of  phosphorus  transport  which  during  storms  can  be  summarized 
as  follows.  The  continuous  flow  theory  envisions  the  total  phosphorus  to  be 
washed  from  the  land,  through  the  river  system,  and  into  the  receiving  water 
body  during  one  storm  event.  The  discontinuous  theory  would  propose  that  the 
phosphorus  is  moved  from  the  land  and  through  the  stream  by  a  series  of  flood 
waves.  The  first  wave  would  carry  the  material  from  the  land  into  the  river 
bed.  The  second  wave  would  pick  up  the  total  phosphorus,  carry  it  some 
distance,  and  redeposit  it  in  the  river  again.  This  process  would  continue 
until  the  total  phosphorus  reaches  the  receiving  water  body.  By  either 
transport  scheme  the  total  phosphorus  originates  from  the  land  surface  and 
ends  in  the  receiving  water  body. 

The  goal  of  this  research  is  to  determine  which  of  the  two  theories  is  the 
more  plausible.  The  methodology  to  be  employed  is  to  derive  mass  balances 
for  the  water  and  the  total  phosphorus,  to  use  these  models  to  simulate  the 
transport  of  total  phosphorus  in  a  river  system  with  inflow  and  sometimes 
with  a  resuspension  input,  and  to  compare  the  results  of  these  simulations 
with  the  known  characteristics  of  total  phosphorus  concentrations  and  flow 
rates  during  storms  in  the  rivers  of  western  Ohio.  If  the  simulation  with 
inflow  alone  correctly  predicts  the  hydrograph  and  chemograph  charac¬ 
teristics,  the  effect  of  resuspension  of  total  phosphorus  from  the  sediments 
will  be  assumed  negligible.  However,  if  only  the  resuspension  mechanism  is 
capable  of  generating  the  required  characteristics  of  the  measured  che¬ 
mograph,  then  it  will  be  presumed  that  this  mechanism  is  prime  means  by  which 
total  phosphorus  is  transported. 

Observed  Data  From  Rivers 

Figure  1  contains  a  plot  of  river  flow  rate  and  total  phosphorus  con¬ 
centration  as  a  function  of  time  for  Tymochtee  Creek  which  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Sandusky  River.  Several  characteristics  of  this  chemograph  and 
hydrograph  are  typical  of  all  such  chemographs  and  hydrographs  measured  in 
the  Sandusky,  Portage,  Maumee,  and  Huron  Rivers  of  western  Ohio.  These 
characteristics  are:  (1)  the  peak  of  the  total  phosphorus  concentration 
almost  always  leads  the  flow  rate  peak  of  the  river  at  any  station,  (2)  the 
total  phosphorus  concentration  declines  to  its  low  flow  value  before  the  flow 
returns  to  its  approximate  steady  flow  range  of  values,  and  (3)  the  peak 
total  phosphorus  concentration  is  not  necessarily  higher  at  the  downstream 
stations  than  at  the  upstream  stations. 
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These  three  characteristics  will  be  used  to  discern  the  correctness  of  the 
two  different  theories  for  phosphorus  transport  in  river  reaches. 

Mass  Balance  Model 


The  mass  balance  model  used  to  simulate  the  hydrograph  is  the  differential 
mass  balance  over  an  increment  in  the  axial  direction  and  an  increment  in 
time. 
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where  A  ■  discharge  area  of  the  stream 

Q  ■  volumetric  flow  rate  of  the  stream 
q  ~  influx  volume  rate  per  axial  distance 
X  *  axial  variable 
t  ■  time 


This  equation  contains  two  dependent  variables,  A  and  Q.  In  order  to  solve 
this  equation,  another  relationship  between  these  two  variables  must.be 
found;  usually  it  is  a  force  balance  over  an  infinitesimal  axial  distance  and 
time.  However,  to  simplify  simulation,  Che  rating  curve  (flow  as  function  of 
stage)  will  be  formulated  such  that  Q,  flow  rate,  is  a  function  of  A,  stream 
discharge  area.  The  normal  dispersion  term  in  Che  force  and  mass  balances 
will  be  absent  from  this  formulation:  however,  dispersion  will  not  affect 
any  of  the  characteristics  of  hydrograph  and  chemograph  with  which  a  com¬ 
parison  will  be  made  since  dispersion  will  not  change  the  position  of  the 
total  phosphorus  peak  and  will  tend  to  spread  the  phosphorus  peak. 

The  relationship .between  the  discharge  and  area  is  determined  from  field  data 
and  typical  curves  for  the  Sandusky  River  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  between  Q  and  A  is  similar  for  all  four  stations.  The  influence  of 
water  slope  on  this  relationship  has  been  shown  to  be  negligible. 

Calculations  indicate  that  the  flow  is  about  four  percent  higher  during  the 
rising  stage  Chan  that  predicted  by  the  Q  vs.  A  curve. 

Two  different  formulations  of  Che  mass  balance  are  required  for  this  study. 
One  considers  only  Che  inflow  and  transport  of  total  phosphorus  and  is 
derived  from  a  mass  balance  on  total  phosphorus  for  an  incremental  distance 
and  incremental  time  in  the  stream. 


^  m  qC., 

3t  3x  ^ 


or  expanding 


a||  +  q|^  +  qC  -  qCj 
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Fig.  2.  -  Discharge  vs.  area  curves  for  stations 
in  the  Sandusky  River  basin  at  U.S.G.S.  gaging 
stations:  1  ■  Sandusky  River  near  Bucyrus; 

2  •  Sandusky  River  near  Upper  Sandusky;  3  ■ 

Tynmchtee  Creek  at  Crawford;  A  ■  Sandusky  River  near 
Mexico;  5  •  Sandusky  River  near  Freisont 


where 


C  ■■  concentration  of  total  phosphorus  in  the  stream 

*  concentration  of  total  phosphorus  in  the  influx  flow 


For  the  case  of  significant  resuspension  and  deposition  of  total  phosphorus 
during  flow  the  mass  balance  takes  the  following  form. 


qCj 


C 


where 


u  ■  velocity  in  the  stream 
■  proportionality  constant 

The  resuspension  and  deposition  phenomena  is  presumed  to  be  dependent  upon 
the  rate  of  change  of  velocity  with  time.  Thus  when  the  velocity  is 
increasing  there  is  a  net  input  into  the  water  column  and  when  the  velocity 
is  decreasing  there  is  a  deposition  from  the  water.  Although  the  functional 
form  of  this  phenomena  may  be  different  than  that  proposed,  the  general 
characteristics  are  similar  to  what  actually  is  occurring  in  the  stream.  The 
coefficient,  ,  can  be  varied  to  obtain  reasonable  total  phosphorus  con¬ 
centration  profiles. 

Because  of  the  variability  of  q  and  the  desire  to  introduce  some  dispersion, 
the  equations  were  solved  numerically.  The  hydrographs  and  chemographs  that 
are  calculated  are  derived  from  information  obtained  at  one  point  in  the 
river  and  hence  the  assumption  that  the  whole  stretch  of  river  is  similar  to 
the  measured  point  is  implied.  The  finite  difference  approximation  for  the 
water  balance  is  shown  below. 

Ai+l,j+l  *  ^i+l,j 

1  +  f'^ 

tax 


where 


f  ~  function  of  A  and  defines  Q 
f"  derivitive  of  f 


Results  of  the  Sismlation 


All  the  simulations  were  started  with  steady  state  stream  conditions  with 
respect  to  flow  and  concentration.  The  input  hydrograph  and  chemograph  are 
shown  in  Figure  3(a).  The  results  in  Figure  3(b)  indicate  that  after  40 
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Fig.  3.  -  Model  results:  a)  initial  conditions; 

b)  distance  downstream  -  AO  miles,  no  inputs; 

c)  distance  downstream  *  AO  miles,  local  Inflow  - 
0.02  X  Q  cfs/mile,  local  total  phosphorus  inflow 
concentration,  TP(1)  *  0.375  mg/1,  TP (2)  ■ 

1.013  mg/l,  TP(3)  ■  0.1875  mg/1  with  resuspension/ 
deposition;  d)  distance  'downstream  *  AO  miles, 
local  Inflow  0.1  x  Q  cfs/mile,  local  total 
phosphorus  concentration  >  0.1875  mg/l 


«1 


total  TuCSTtIORUS  COfiCENTRATIClf  TP  IN  MC/L 


■ilea  dofrasCream  with  no  water  or  chemical  input,  the  peak  of  total 
phosphorus  has  moved  behind  the  peak  of  water  flow.  Note  that  the  numerical 
methods  introduce  some  dispersion  into  the  system. 

Figure  3(c)  contains  the  plot  of  the  output  hydrograph  and  several  related 
chemographs  for  the  condition  in  tihich  the  inflow  rate  was  equal  to  two  per¬ 
cent  of  the  upstream  flow  rate  per  mile.  When  the  inflow  total  phosphorus 
concentration  was  equal  to  the  initial  peak  concentration,  the  peak  in  the 
total  phosphorus  concentration  lagged  behind  the  hydrograph  peak  and  Che 
total  phosphorus  concentration  did  not  return  to  the  low  flow  value  within 
the  time  frame  of  the  hydrograph.  This  is  not  in  agreement  with  observed 
facts.  The  total  phosphorus  concentration  peak  did  remain  ahead  of  Che 
hydrograph  peak  for  input  concentrations  equal  to  three  times  the  initial 
peak  concentration;  however,  in  contrast  to  field  observations  the  con¬ 
centration  did  not  decline  with  the  decline  in  the  hydrograph  and  the  peak  of 
concentration  constantly  increased  as  the  flood  wave  moded  downstream. 

Figure  3(d)  exhibits  the  hydrograph  and  chemograph  for  an  increased  input 
flow  rate.  Again  Che  total  phosphorus  peak  falls  behind  the  water  peak  and 
the  inflow  is  so  large  chat  Che  total  phosphorus  is  diluted.  Many  other 
inputs  were  considered  and  none  yielded  results  tihich  were  in  conformity  with 
reality. 

Only  when  the  resuspension  and  deposition  term  was  included  in  the  total 
phosphorjs  mass  balance  did  the  dotmsCream  hydrograph  and  chemograph  possess 
the  observed  field  characteristics  as  shotm  in  Figure  3(c).  The  peak  in 
total  phosphorus  concentration  remained  ahead  of  Che  hydrograph  peak  and  the 
total  phosphorus  concentration  declined  with  the  declining  hydrograph.  The 
peak  of  total  phosphorus  concentration  did  not  necessarily  increase 
downstream  but  its  variability  depended  upon  Che  value  of  the  constant,  , 
in  the  resuspension  functionality. 

The  relative  position  of  Che  total  phosphorus  peak,  to  the  discharge  peak  is 
shown  in  Figure  4.  Almost  all  conditions  which  were  simulated  with  only 
total  phosphorus  input  resulted  in  Che  total  phosphorus  peak  eventually 
lagging  behind  the  flow  peak.  If  Che  input  concentration  were  made  large 
enough,  the  total  phosphorus  peak  would  approach  the  water  peak  and  Chen  move 
ahead  again.  Only  when  the  resuspension  term  was  included  did  the  relative 
position  of  total  phosphorus  peak  to  the  water  peak  remain  stationary. 

Conclusion  and  Su—**-y 

The  flow  of  water  and  total  phosphorus  was  simulated  in  a  stream  with  dif¬ 
ferent  types  of  total  phosphorus  transport  mechanisms.  The  results  of  the 
simulations  were  compared  with  known  properties  of  observed  hydrographa  and 
chemographs.  It  is  concluded  Chat  Che  major  mechanism  required  Co  explain 
the  observed  results  is  one  which  postulates  Che  resuspension  and  deposition 
of  total  phosphorus  from  Che  reaches  of  the  river.  Thus  most  of  the  total 
phosphorus  moves  through  a  river  reach  by  moving  a  finite  distance  with  each 
high  flow  event  passing  through  Che  river. 
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Fig.  4.  -  Time  vs.  distance 
downstream  of  the  hydrograph  and 
chemograph  peaks;  a)  no  inflow 
conditions;  b)  local  inflow  ■ 

0.02  X  Q  cfs/mile,  local  total 
phosphorus  concentration,  TP(1)  ■ 
0.375  mg/1,  TP(2)  -  1.015  mg/1, 
TP(3)  -  0.1875  mg/1  with 
resuspenslon/deposition;  c)  local 
Inflow  ■  0.1  X  Q  cfs/mile,  local 
total  phosphorus  concentration  * 
0.1875  mg/1 
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Abstract 


From  previous  work  it  appears  that  total  phosphorus  is  transported  through 
rivers  by  a  series  of  storm  events.  This  paper  presents  a  method  for  calcu¬ 
lating  the  average  distance  of  travel  during  any  given  storm  event.  The 
method  uses  the  hydrograph,  chemograph,  and  flow  characteristics  at  a  point 
in  the  river.  Comparisons  were  made  between  storm  events  at  the  same  station 
in  a  river,  between  different  stations  in  the  same  river  basin,  and  between 
stations  in  different  rivers.  Results  show  the  distance  of  travel  is  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  storm  event,  but  not  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  total  phosphorus  concentration. 
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Introduction 


Moat  of  the  total  phosphorua  in  atreana  appeara  to  be  tranaported  during 
atorm  eventa  and  ia  aaaociated  with  auapended  aolida  tranaport*  Several 
other  pollutanta  auch  aa  aoae  peaticidea  are  alao  tranaported  in  conjunction 
with  the  auapended  auterial.  Materiala  tranaported  in  thia  Banner  exhibit 
aeveral  characteriatica.  The  concentration  of  the  total  phoaphorua, 
auapended  aolida,  etc.  increaaea  with  increaaing  diacharge  (aee  U.  S.  Aray 
Corpa  of  Engineera  (1975),  Walling  (1977),  Verhoff,  Melfi,  and  Yakaieh 
(1978)).  Alao  during  any  atora  event  the  peak  in  total  phoaphorua  or 
auapended  aolida  concentration  occura  before  the  peak  in  diacharge.  Verhoff 
and  Melfi  (1978)  have  uaed  theae  facta  to  ahow  chat  total  phoaphorua  ia 
tranaported  from  Che  land  aurface  Co  the  receiving  water  body  by  a  aeriea  of 
atorm  eventa.  Each  atora  event  picka  up  the  total  phoaphorua  froa  the  atreaa 
bottom,  banka,  and  flood  plaina,  tranaporta  it  aome  diatance  downatreaa,  and 
depoaica  it  in  Che  atream  again.  This  mechanism  was  suggested  by  Keup  (1968) 
and  again  discussed  by  an  Enviro  Control  Report  (1972). 

A  major  question  to  be  answered  concerning  this  mechanism  is  what  is  the 
average  distance  of  travel  for  Che  total  phosphorus  during  any  given  storm 
event.  This  question  is  also  an  iaportant  one  in  sediaent  transport.  N.G. 
Wolaan  (1977)  diacuasea  the  various  aspects  of  sediment  transport  including 
the  wash  load,  the  bed  load,  and  the  many  complications  related  Co  yield.  In 
hia  introductory  paragraph  he  cites  Che  ruling  of  Judge  R.  H.  Kroninger  in  a 
controversy  over  logging  in  a  redwood  forest.  The  Judge  writes,  *^ile 
nuaereua  expert  witnesses  in  the  fields  of  geology,  forestry,  engineering, 
and  biology  were  presented,  their  conclusions  and  the  opinions,  they  derived 
froa  thea  are  hopelessly  irreconcilable  on  auch  critical  questions  aa  how 
auch  and  how  far  aolid  particles  will  be  moved  by  any  given  flow  of  surface 
water.  They  were  able  to  agree  only  that  sediment  will  not  be  transported 
upscreaa*'  (State  of  California,  Marin  County,  versus  E.  Righetti  et.al., 
(1969)).  This  paper  will  discuss  the  critical  question  of  travel  distance. 

A  method  for  Che  calculation  of  distance  of  travel  for  total  phoaphorua  and 
suspended  solids  for  a  given  flow  of  surface  water  will  be  presented.  A  pre~ 
vioua  paper  (Verhoff,  Melfi,  and  Yakaieh  (1978))  discusses  the  calculation  of 
the  aaount  of  total  phosphorus  transported  past  a  given  point  in  a  screaa. 
Both  of  theae  techniques  are  based  upon  data  taken  from  Chat  point  in  the 
scream. 

Little  prior  work  has  been  done  in  trying  Co  understand  Che  interaitCent 
transport  of  total  phoaphorua;  however,  there  have  been  auny  papers  written 
on  the  subject  of  suspended  solids  tranaport.  Nordin  divides  the  modeling 
efforts  into  two  categories;  (1)  sediaent  aoveaent  aodeled  by  coaputational 
deterainiatie  hydrology  (e.g.  Bennett  (1974),  Bagnold  (1977),  and  Thoaas  E. 
Praauha  (1977));  and  (2)  stochastic  aodels  used  to  siaulate  the  aoveaent  of 
particles  (e.g.,  Cheong  and  Shen  (1976),  and  Todorovic  and  Nordin  (1975)). 
These  efforts  have  followed  the  saae  basic  procedure.  First,  the  deter- 
ainistic  SMdel  is  proposed  based  upon  force  balances  or  the  stochastic  aodel 
ia  proposed  based  upon  soae  juap  probabilities.  The  predictions  of  these 
aodels  are  -then  coapared  with  experiaental  data  to  assess  Che  accuracy  of  the 
original  proposed  aodels. 
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the  irark  to  be  discussed  in  this  psper  does  not  start  with  a  proposed  aodel 
for  total  phosphorus  transport  and  coaipare  results  with  experisMntal  data* 
Rather  the  procedures  start  with  the  experiaiental  data  and  use  mss  and  force 
balances  to  calculate  what  oust  have  happened  to  the  total  phosphorus  to 
achieve  the  given  data*  Fron  these  calcu-lations,  estinates  of  the  probabi¬ 
lity  distribution,  the  average  distance  of  travel,  and  the  variance  of  the 
travel  distance  can  be  calculated. 

The  nethod  is  based  upon  the  data  fron  a  stream  at  one  point  and  hence  is 
good  only  at  that  point.  However,  nany  streans  do  not  change  significantly 
for  long  distances  and  thus  the  procedure  can  imply  information  for  more  than 
just  a  point  in  a  stream.  The  data  needed  for  the  computational  schesM  is 
the  river  flow  rate  and  the  total  phosphorus  concentration  (suspended  solids 
concentration)  as  a  function  of  time  for  the  chosen  point  in  the  stream. 
Further,  the  river  discharge  as  a  function  of  the  cross  sectional  area  at  the 
same  point  in  the  river  is  required.  The  mass  balance  is  applied  to  this 
data  to  obtain  the  desired  information. 

Methodology 

From  the  previous  work  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  transport  of  total 
phosphorus  occurs  via  a  mechanism  by  which  the  phosphorus  is  picked  up  at  ooa 
point  in  the  stream  and  deposited  at  another.  This  conclusion  results  from 
two  facts.  First,  the  time  dependency  of  the  total  phosphorus  concentration 
closely  resembles  the  dependency  of  the  suspended  solids  which  are 
transported  by  the  same  mechanism.  Second,  the  peak  of  the  total  pbosphoma 
concentration  generally  precedes  the  discharge  peak.  If  the  total  phoaphorua 
were  carried  by  the  water  itself,  the  peak  concentration  would  gradually  fall 
behind  the  discharge  peak  because  the  water  velocity  is  slower  than  tha  wave 
celerity. 

Given  thbt  the  total  phosphorus  is  transported  fron  one  point  in  tha  stream 
to  another,  the  distance  of  transport  becomes  an  important  issue  as  was 
discussed  previously.  With  considerable  effort  this  distance  of  travel  could 
possibly  be  twasured  experimentally  for  any  given  reach  of  stream  by 
employing  tracer  particles.  However,  these  distance  estimates  Would  be  valid 
only  for  particles  with  characteristics  similar  to  the  tracer  and  only  for 
the  individual  stretch.  Numerous  measurements  would  have  to  be  sMde  for  dif¬ 
ferent  particle  sixes  and  different  streos  reaches  just  to  understand  ooa 
river  basin.  This  sane  information  can  be  estimated  quite  simply  from  tha 
hydrograph  and  chemograph  swasured  at  a  given  point  in  a  stream. 

The  technique  to  be  described  uses  the  assumption  that  the  water  is  moving  as 
a  kinematic  wave.  Further,  the  actual  distances  calculated  are  derived  from 
informatiott  obtained  at  one  point  in  the  river  and  hence  the  assumption  that 
a  given  reach  of  river  is  similar  to  the  smasurernent  point  is  implied. 

The  calculational  procedure  is  based  upon  two  data  sets;  the  tisM  dependency 
of  both  flow  and  total  phosphorus  concentration  and  the  flow  versus  area 
curve ' for  the  rated  point  in  the  stream.  Figure  1  illustrates  a  typical 
river  discharge  and  total  phosphorus  concentration  as  a  function  of  time  for 
a  given  point  in  the  river.  Notice  that  the  total  phosphorus  concentration 
peaks  before  the  water  flow  rate.  Figure  2  contains  the  water  flow  rate  aa  a 
function  of  the  cross  sectional  area  of  flow  for  various  points  in  the  river* 
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Figure  1  -  Hydrograph  and  chemograph  (total 
phosphorus)  for  the  Sandusky  River  near  Fremont, 
Ohio,  for  the  storm  of  7  December  1974. 
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Figure  2.  -  Discharge  vs.  area  curves  for  stations 
in  the  Sandusky  River  basin  at  USGS  gaging 
stations:  1  *  Sandusky  River  near  Bucyrus; 

2  ■  Sandusky  River  near  Upper  Sandusky;  3  ■ 
Tymochtee  Creek  at  Crawford;  4  ■  Sandusky  River  near 
Mexico;  5  ■  Sandusky  River  near  Fremont. 


The  kinematic  wave  theory  for  river  flow  indicates  that  the  wave  moves  faster 
downstream  than  the  water  itself  for  subcritical  flow.  Hence,  if  the  infor¬ 
mation  contained  in  Figure  1  was  also  measured  at  an  incremental  distance 
downstream,  it  would  appear  approximately  the  same  except  that  the  water 
itself  would  be  slightly  shifted  in  the  hydrograph  because  of  its  slower 
velocity  than  the  wave  celerity.  Since  the  water  itself  is  moving  slower 
than  the  wave,  a  particular  volume  of  water  would  appear  to  be  moving  from 
left  to  right  through  the  hydrograph  and  chemograph  shown  in  Figure  I  as  this 
wave  proceeds  downstream.  As  a  volume  of  water  moves  through  the  hydrograph, 
the  total  phosphorus  concentration  of  this  water  gradually  increases  as 
material  is  picked  from  the  river  banks  and  bottom  and  after  the  con¬ 
centration  peak  is  reached  the  concentration  decreases  again  as  this  material 
is  deposited.  Thus,  if  the  position  of  the  volume  of  water  in  the  hydrograph 
could  be  related  to  its  position  in  the  stream,  it  would  be  possible  to 
determine  the  total  phosphorus  concentration  of  the  volume  of  water  as  a 
function  of  distance  downstream  (see  Figure  3). 

To  obtain  these  necessary  relationships,  the  flow  versus  cross-  sectional 
area  curve  is  employed.  This  relationship  is  plotted  in  Figure  2  and  can  be 
represented  by  the  following  equation. 

Q  -  g(A)  (1) 

where  Q  *  river  flow  rate 

A  >  cross-sectional  area 


According  to  the  kinematic  theory  of  hydrologic  events,  the  wave  celerity  is 
quantitatively  determined  by  the  slope  of  the  curve,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
water  itself  is  found  by  dividing  the  flow  rate  by  the  area.  The  water  and 
wave  velocities  are  indicated  in  Figure  3. 

-  g'(A)  (2) 

V  ■  g(A)/A  (3) 

where  v  »  water  velocity 

»  wave  celerity 


Now  for  any  time  increment,  the  incremental  distance  traversed  by  the  water 
volume  is  determined  by  the  water  velocity  as  shown  below. 

ds/dt  ■  V  (4) 

where  s  ■  distance  downstream  of  water  volume 
t  ■  real  time 

However,  as  the  distance  downstream  of  the  water  volume,  s,  changes  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  water  in  the  hydrograph  shifts.  The  problem  is  to  relate  the 
position  in  the  hydrograph  of  the  given  volume  of  water  with  the  distance 
downstream  that  the  water  has  moved. 
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Figure  3  ~  A  plot  of  urea  or  discharge  as  a  function  of  axial  river 
distance  shoving  the  atom  vave  at  tvo  different  times  with  the  asso' 
ciatsd  position  of  a  water  parcel.  ■  Water  Velocity 

V  Wave  Velocity 
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To  obtain  the  desired  relationship  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  dynamics 
of  a  wave  form  in  a  river.  If  only  short  distances  are  considered  such  that 
no  appreciable  change  in  the  hydrograph  shape  has  occurred  this  wave  form 
satisfies  the  following  relationship.  This  implies  the  wave  velocity  is 
approximately  constant  and  that  there  is  little  inflow  into  the  stream. 

These  assumptions  are  usually  rea  sonable  since  the  wave  velocity,  dQ/dA,  is 
nearly  constant  for  high  flows  and  tributary  input  is  not  considered. 


f  (t^-X/vy)  -  C  (5) 

where  C  “  constant 
tg  “  time 

X  =  axial  coordinate  downstream 

This  equation  states  that  if  an  observer  is  moving  at  the  velocity  of  the 
wave,  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  hydrograph  at  the  observation  point.  If 
the  observer  is  not  moving  with  the  wave,  then  a  positive  change  in  the 
variable  t^  is  equivalent  to  a  positive  change  in  the  variable  X/v^.  This 
can  be  written  in  differential  form  as  the  following  equation  assuming  v^  is 
nearly  constant. 


dtg  =  dX/Vy 


(6) 


To  perform  the  desired  transformation  as  discussed  above,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  change  in  position  of  a  given  parcel  of  water  relative  to  the 
wave  as  the  wave  proceeds  downstream. 

dX/dt  =  v„-v  (7) 

where  X  >  axial  position  of  water  parcel 
relative  to  the  wave 

This  then  can  be  transformed  into  a  time  into  the  hydrograph  by  using  the 
properties  of  waves  discussed  above. 

dX/v„  =  dt„  “  1  -  v/v„  (8) 

dt  dt 

This  differential  equation  then  relates  the  time  into  the  hydrograph  to  real 
time  during  the  water  movement  downstream.  It  is  then  a  simple  matter  of 
relating  the  position  of  the  water  parcel  downstream  to  its  position  in  the 
hydrograph . 


ds  • 

ds  dtp 

dt 

dto  dt 

or 

ds 

- 

dt© 

Vw-v 

(9) 

(10) 
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or  ^  “  g'(A)  g(A) 

dto  g'(A!)A-g(A)  (11) 

This  differential  equation  then  relates  the  distance  traversed  by  the  parcel 
of  water  downstream  to  its  position  in  the  hydrograph  as  designated  by  time 
into  the  hydrograph.  But  from  the  hydrograph  and  chemograph  data  the  total 
phosphorus  concentration  is  also  known  as  a  function  of  time  into  the 
hydrograph.  Thus  by  integrating  the  differential  equation  from  some  zero 
distance  at  the  beginning  of  an  event  in  the  hydrograph,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  the  concentration  of  total  phosphorus  in  a  given  parcel  of  water  as  a 
function  of  the  distance  that  parcel  has  traveled  downstream.  This  can  be 
represented  by  the  following  relationship. 

Ctp  *  Cxp^a)  (12) 

where  C^p  “  total  phosphorus  concentration 

A  typical  example  of  the  relationship  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  This  figure 
indicates  that  as  the  particular  volume  of  water  enters  the  hydrograph,  its 
total  phosphorus  concentration  increases  indicating  there  is  a  net  resuspen¬ 
sion  of  material  presumably  from  the  material  in  contact  with  the  water.  At 
a  certain  point  downstream,  the  total  phosphorus  concentration  reaches  a 
maximum  and  further  progression  downstream  causes  the  net  total  phosphorus  of 
the  given  volume  of  water  to  be  reduced.  Presumably  during  this  time  period 
the  material  is  being  deposited  along  the  banks  and  the  stream  bottom. 

The  information  in  Figure  4  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  average  distance 
that  the  total  phosphorus  has  been  moved  downstream  during  a  given  hydrologi¬ 
cal  event.  To  help  understand  the  process,  a  simple  example  will  be 
discussed.  Figure  3a  illustrates  a  graph  of  C-pp  versus  downstream  distance 
in  which  the  transport  distance  is  obviously  S^.  A  more  complicated  example 
is  depicted  in  Figure  5b.  The  average  distance  traversed  by  the  total 
phosphorus  concentration  is  given  by  the  following  formula. 


Sgy  =  SoCo^S 1 C) 


(13) 


This  equation  can  be  generalized  for  the  curve  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  formula 
to  be  employed  is  as  follows. 


-  S 


av 


max 

^min 


sdc 


max 


min 


dc 


max 


min 


cds 


(14) 


C  -  C  ^ 
max  min 
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DISTANCE  DOWNSTREAM- MILES 


Figure  4  -  Total  phosphorus  concentration  in  a 
water  parcel  as  a  function  of  water  parcel 
travel  distance  for  the  storm  of  7  December  1974 
at  Fremont,  Ohio. 


In  a  similar  manner  the  variance  can  be  calculated  by  the  following  formula. 

1  max  _  2 

jc  ns) 

cr  -  _i?in - 

c  -  c 

max  min 

Further,  the  probability  density  function  for  total  phosphorus  travel 
distance  can  be  calculated.  This  is  accomplished  by  dividing  the  total 
phosporus  concentration  curve  versus  the  distance  downstream  into  portions  as 
is  shown  in  Figure  6.  The  probability  for  each  of  the  indicated  increments 
in  s  is  proportional  to  the  increment  in  the  total  phosphorus  concentration 
divided  by  the  total  increment  in  total  phosphorus  concentration.  The 
equation  below  represents  this  mathematically. 

Pi  =  P(Asi)  =  \Ci/  Ct  (16) 

These  calculated  quantities  can  then  be  used  to  plot  the  probability  density 
function. 

Application  to  the  Sandusky  River  in  Ohio 

The  above  described  procedure  will  be  applied  to  several  points  in  the 
Sandusky  River  basin  in  Ohio.  All  the  information  needed  was  measured  and 
plotted  as  illustrated  in  Figures  1  and  2.  This  information  could  be  used 
numerically  or  equations  could  be  fit  to  the  data  and  the  manipulations  could 
be  performed  algebraically,  or  a  combination  of  algebraic  and  numerical  tech¬ 
niques  could  be  employed. 

One  approximation  scheme  which  greatly  simplifies  the  computations  is  to 
assume  the  0  vs  A  curve  to  be  linear  in  the  region  of  interest.  This  is  a 
good  assumption  considering  the  fact  that  this  curve  is  nearly  linear  in  the 
high  flow  section  which  is  needed  during  storm  events  and  consequently,  the 
wave  velocity  is  constant.  Thus,  the  curve  can  be  approximated  by 

Q  =  bA  -  a  (17) 

Substituting  this  into  Eq.  11  yields  the  following  simple  expression  to  solve 

ds/dto  =  (b/a)Q  (18) 

To  use  this  expression  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  slope,  b,  of  the  Q  vs  A 
curves  and  its  intercept,  a,  over  the  region  of  flow  occurring  during  the 
storm  event  of  interest.  Starting  with  the  water  parcel  at  any  point  in  the 
hydrograph  t^  ,  and  a  point  in  the  stream,  S£,  the  area  under  the  (b/a)  Q 
curve  between  tg  and  tj  determines  the  distance  moved  by  the  water  parcel 
( S-Sj) . 

The  water  parcel  at  any  point  in  the  hydrograph  has  associated  with  it  a 
total  phosphorus  concentration  and  a  distance  downstream.  Thus  the  total 
phosphorus  concentration  can  be  plotted  as  a  function  of  distance  downstream. 
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DISTANCE  DOWNSTREAM' MILES 


Figure  6  -  Graphical  construction  for  the 
calculation  of  distribution  of  total 
phosphorus  travel  distances  from  the  total 
phosphorus  chemograph. 


These  procedures  were  applied  to  the  information  shown  in  Figure  1  for  the 
Sandusky  River  at  Fremont.  The  Q  vs  A  curve  for  Fremont  from  Figure  2  was 
used  and  the  resulting  total  phosphorus  concentration  as  a  function  of 
distance  is  shown  in  Figure  U. 

The  average  net  distance  of  travel  and  the  variance  of  this  travel  then  can 
be  calculated  using  Eqs.  lA  and  15.  For  this  point  in  the  stream  the  average 
net  distance  of  travel  was  6A  miles  and  the  stan  dard  deviation  for  this  tra¬ 
vel  was  45  miles.  The  stream  with  the  characteristic  0  vs  A  curve  at  Fremont 
was  transporting  the  total  phosphorus  an  average  distance  of  64  miles  as  the 
storm  was  passing  that  point.  It  roust  be  emphasized  that  these  calculated 
values  only  apply  at  the  measurement  point. 

Further  then,  the  probability  distribution  of  distance  transported  can  be 
calculated.  Figure  6  demonstrates  the  construction  procedures  required  to 
obtain  the  approximate  distance  of  travel.  The  resulting  probability  distri¬ 
bution  is  shown  in  Figure  7.  This  probability  distribution  was  typical  of 
the  several  which  were  calculated.  In  some  instances  it  appeared  that 
distribution  definitely  had  two  peaks  and  in  others  the  distribution  looked 
Poisson  in  nature.  Given  that  the  distribution  is  bi-modal,  it  is  possible 
to  speculate  that  two  different  total  phosphorus  transport  mechanisms  are 
operative.  One  fraction  of  total  phosphorus  may  be  absorbed  to  dense  clay 
particles  and  have  a  short  travel  distance.  Other  total  phosphorus  may  be 
associated  with  less  dense  biological  materials  such  as  bacterial  or  fungal 
cells  and  these  may  be  transported  greater  distances. 

In  some  previous  work,  the  yearly  flux  of  total  phosphorus  from  the  Sandusky 
River  into  Lake  Erie  was  calculated  using  the  measurements  at  Fremont.  It 
was  presumed  that  all  of  the  material  passing  Fremont  went  into  Lake  Erie  15 
miles  away.  The  probability  distribution  in  Figure  7  indicates  that  about  90 
percent  of  the  material  will  be  transported  this  distance  if  the  river 
remains  similar  to  the  flow  characteristics  at  Fremont.  Since  the  river  pro¬ 
bably  resuspends  some  material  in  the  last  15  miles,  the  estimate  of  total 
flux  obtained  at  Fremont  probably  is  reasonable  for  that  entering  the  lake. 

The  important  point  to  note  is  that  the  computations  apply  only  at  a  point. 
However,  points  in  a  stream  can  differ  in  two  regards,  in  the  Q  vs  A  curve  or 
in  the  hydrograph  and  chemograph.  Figure  2  shows  the  Q  vs  A  curve  at  various 
stations  on  the  Sandusky  River.  There  are  no  great  differences  in  these 
curves  and  hence  the  major  differences  must  lie  in  the  hydrograph  and  che¬ 
mograph. 

This  travel  distance  estimation  procedure  was  applied  at  several  other  sta¬ 
tions  in  the  Sandusky  River  Basin  for  the  storm  of  7  December  1974.  The 
cumulative  distributions  of  distance  traveled  is  shown  in  Figure  8.  It  can 
be  seen  that  for  this  storm,  three  main  stem  Sandusky  River  stations  at 
Fremont,  Bucyrus,  and  Upper  Sandusky  all  give  approximately  the  same  distri¬ 
bution  of  travel.  Only  the  station  at  Mexico  yields  a  significantly  greater 
distance  of  travel.  This  primarily  results  from  a  different  chemograph, 
which  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  dam  upstream  from  the  Mexico  station. 
Further,  the  distance  of  travel  at  Crawford  on  Tymochtee  Creek,  a  tributary 
of  the  Sandusky  River,  is  significantly  less  than  for  the  main  stem  reaches. 
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It  appears  that  in  the  upper  reaches  of  river  basins  the  distance  of  travel 
might  be  much  shorter  because  the  duration  of  the  hydrograph  is  much  less. 

The  travel  distances  were  calculated  for  another  much  larger  storm  on  the 
Sandusky  River.  The  average  travel  distances  were  correspondingly  larger. 

At  Fremont  on  the  Sandusky  River  with  a  maximum  flow  of  15,000  cfs  for  the 
storm  of  22  February  1975  the  travel  distance  was  2,256  miles.  Since  Fremont 
is  15  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  almost  all  of  the  total  phosphorus  measured 
passing  Fremont  gets  into  Lake  Erie.  In  order  to  show  that  the  actual  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  total  phosphorus  concentration  has  little  effect  on  the  distance 
of  travel,  the  calculations  were  performed  for  this  same  storm  with  exactly 
one-half  of  the  concentration.  The  average  distance  of  travel  is  2,257 
miles.  However,  the  magnitude  of  the  concentration  directly  affects  the 
amount  of  transport.  In  contrast,  the  magnitude  of  the  water  flow  rate  has  a 
significant  effect  on  the  distance  of  travel. 

This  calculation  procedure  was  performed  for  storm  events  on  the  Maumee  River 
and  the  Cattaraugus  Creek  in  the  Lake  Erie  basin.  The  average  distance  of 
travel  for  three  different  storms  on  the  Maumee  River  at  Waterville  were  403, 
470,  and  1,161  miles  and  the  associated  maximum  flow  was  18,700,  31,200,  and 
50,400  cfs,  respectively.  This  result  indicates  that  the  distance  of  travel 
increases  with  increasing  maximum  flow  for  a  given  station.  The  storm  of  29 
January  1975  on  the  Cattaraugus  Creek  had  a  maximum  flow  rate  of  15,000  cfs 
yet  the  distance  of  travel  for  total  phosphorus  was  only  49  miles.  The 
Cattaraugus  Creek  Basin  has  a  much  higher  slope  and  the  stream  events  have  a 
shorter  duration;  thus  it  would  appear  that  short  duration  storm  events  pro¬ 
duce  smaller  travel  distances  for  Che  total  phosphorus.  This  again  corro¬ 
borates  the  measurements  at  Crawford  in  Tymochtee  Creek. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

In  this  paper  is  developed  a  calculational  procedure  for  estimating  the 
distance  of  travel  for  total  phosphorus,  suspended  sediment,  and  other  asso¬ 
ciated  materials.  The  procedure  is  based  upon  the  characteristics  of  the 
stream  at  a  point  and  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  hydrograph  and  the  che- 
mograph  for  the  substance  of  interest.  Further,  the  river  flow  as  a  function 
of  river  cross  sectional  area  is  needed  for  the  point  in  the  stream. 

The  calculational  procedure  is  based  upon  the  difference  in  the  wave  celerity 
and  Che  water  velocity.  The  calculated  distances  of  travel  for  total 
phosphorus  appear  to  be  reasonable.  This  calculation  for  distance  of  travel 
is  far  simpler  than  any  experimental  technique  which  could  be  devised  to 
obtain  the  same  information. 

The  distance  of  travel  for  total  phosphorus  was  calculated  at  various  points 
on  the  Sandusky  and  Maumee  Rivers,  and  Cattaraugus  Creek.  The  distance  of 
travel  increases  with  increasing  maximum  flow  rate  at  a  given  point  in  the 
stream  and  it  increases  with  increasing  storm  duration.  For  a  given  storm 
event  the  distance  of  travel  in  the  upper  reaches  of  a  tributary  is  less  than 
at  the  main  stem  stations.  The  channel  slope  apparently  influences  distance 
of  travel.  Finally  such  stream  alterations  such  as  dams  or  channeling  also 
influence  the  distance  of  travel  for  total  phosphorus. 
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Abstract 


Quantitive  analysis  of  the  fate  of  point  source  pollutants  in  streams  can  be 
achieved  by  using  moment  analysis  if  the  input  concentration  is  periodic. 

The  moment  analysis  permits  the  .discrimination  among  various  proposed  models 
and  permits  the  estimation  of  the  parameters  in  the  selected  model  for 
describing  the  fate  of  the  substance  in  a  river. 

Ortho  phosphorus  enters  the  Sandusky  River  from  the  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  sewage 
treatment  plant  with  a  diurnal  periodic  concentration  change.  Moment  analy¬ 
sis  is  used  to  discriminate  between  reversible  adsorption  in  the  sediments 
and  the  irreversible  precipitation  or  microbial  utilization  in  the  sediments. 
The  parameters  for  the  irreversible  model  are  calculated.  These  include  the 
reaction  rate  constant  and  the  dispersion  in  the  river. 
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Introduction 


The  principle  of  conservation  of  mass  has  been  employed  to  model  the  con¬ 
centrations  of  various  substances  in  rivers  since  the  initial  work  of 
Streeter  and  Phelps  .  Their  equation  essentially  was  a  mass  balance  on  the 
dissolved  oxygen  in  a  stream.  O'Conner^  modified  the  equation  to  include  the 
dispersion  term  and  the  resultant  equation  takes  the  form  shown  below. 
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where  “  concentration  of  i*’*'  chemical  species 
X  =  distance  downstream 
t  =  t ime 

D  =  dispersion  coefficient 

V  =  average  stream  velocity 

kj^  =  rate  constant  for  i*"^  reaction 


(1) 


This  equation  has  been  used  to  model  the  fate  of  metals  and  radioactive 
substances  e.g.,  (Rohatgi  and  Chen^).  The  goal  of  the  work  was  to  predict 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  materials  if  a  spill  should  occur  in  a  stream. 
Willis,  et  al.^,  discuss  the  mass  balance  modeling  of  various  substances  for 
water  quality  prediction.  Again,  the  goal  is  to  predict  the  water  quality 
under  changing  pollutant  loads.  The  influence  of  convection  and  dispersion 
on  the  dilution  of  a  substance  in  perennial  streams  has  been  also  studied 
using  this  type  of  equation. 


All  of  these  studies  use  the  same  methodology  for  applying  the  conservation 
of  mass  to  streams.  First,  the  parameters  of  the  model  such  as  the  disper¬ 
sion  coefficient,  the  average  water  velocity,  and  the  kinetic  coefficients 
are  estimated.  The  analytical  or  numerical  solution  to  the  equations  is  then 
obtained.  The  predictions  of  the  model  are  compared  with  the  measured  data. 


If  the  comparison  is  not  good,  the  parameters  are  modified  until  the  fit  is 
as  "close"  as  can  be  achieved.  This  is  called  the  calibration  of  the  model. 
Following  the  calibration,  the  model  is  used  to  predict  concentrations  in  the 
stream  under  somewhat  different  conditions  and  the  model  is  again  compared 
with  the  experimental  data  for  this  new  condition.  If  the  model  compares 
well  with  the  data  under  these  new  conditions,  the  model  is  considered  to  be 
verified.  A  verified  mass  balance  model  then  can  be  used  to  predict  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  river  under  various  loading  and  weather  conditions  which  do 
not  differ  significantly  from  the  conditions  used  in  the  calibration.  Such 
predictions  are  used  in  management  situations  to  determine  the  best  strate¬ 
gies  to  improve  water  quality  or  to  minimize  hazard. 


The  major  problem  with  this  modeling  procedure  is  the  estimation  of  the  para¬ 
meters.  Usually,  the  estimation  of  the  parameter  values,  or  equivalently  the 
calibration  of  the  model,  takes  several  iterations  in  which  the  predicted 
results  are  compared  with  the  field  data.  To  optimize  the  parameter  values 
in  any  sense  usually  requires  a  rather  elaborate  computer  algorithm  and  con¬ 
siderable  computation  time. 


f 


This  paper  presents  a  different  approach  for  the  estimation  of  parameters  and 
further  suggests  that  the  mass  balance  equation  (Equation  1)  can  be  used  with 
data  to  compare  different  mechanisms  for  concentration  change.  The  proce¬ 
dure  is  to  use  natural  or  artificial  time  varying  inputs  into  the  stream 
along  with  moment  analysis  derived  from  the  conservation  equations  to  esti¬ 
mate  constants  and  compare  mechanisms.  The  particular  application  to  be 
discussed  in  this  paper  involves  the  transport  and  reactions  of  phosphorus 
downstream  from  a  municipal  outfall.  The  time  variation  in  this  instance  is 
the  natural  diurnal  oscillation  of  phosphate  concentration  from  a  sewage 
treatment  plant. 


Literature  Review 


Measurements  downstream  from  a  sewage  treatment  outfall  have  been  made  innu¬ 
merable  times  but  in  most  cases  the  prime  variables  of  interest  have  been 
dissolved  oxygen  and  BOD.  The  measurements  of  ortho  or  total  phosphorus 
downstream  are  not  that  extensive.  However,  there  have  been  enough  measure¬ 
ments  to  indicate  what  the  dynamics  of  phosphorus  might  be. 


It  has  been  thought  for  some  time  that  total  and  ortho  phosphorus  is  removed 
from  the  water  column  during  low  flow  conditions  and  carried  out  of  the 
watershed  during  high  flow  events.  This  idea  was  suggested  by  Keup^  pri¬ 
marily  as  an  explanation  for  the  increasing  total  phosphorus  concentrations 
with  increasing  flows.  Connell^  also  observed  a  signif icaut  removal  of 
total  phosphorus  during  low  flows  and  a  subsequent  increase  in  total 
phosphorus  concentration  at  the  beginning  of  a  storm  event.  McKee  et  al.^ 
has  measured  significant  nutrient  concentrations  in  river  sediments.  Thus, 
it  might  be  concluded  that  during  low  flows  the  ortho  phosphorus  is  removed 
from  the  water  column  and  accumulated  in  the  sediments.  The  mechanisms  by 
which  this  occurs  might  be  adsorption  on  clay  particles  or  accumulation  by 
microorganisms . 


The  understanding  of  the  phosphorus  removal  process  is  complicated  by  the 
diurnal  variations  in  the  phosphorus  concentrations.  This  diurnal  variation 
could  be  caused  by  the  input  of  sewage  treatment  plants  as  shown  in  this 
paper  or  it  could  have  other  origins  such  as  discussed  by  Cahill  et  al.^. 
There  are  other  documentations  of  this  temporal  oscillation.  Thus,  if  one 
wishes  to  use  Equation  1  to  estimate  the  first  order  rate  constant  for  the 
disappearance  of  phosphorus  in  a  given  reach  of  stream  from  measurements  at 
both  ends  of  the  reach  one  must  contend  with  the  oscillations.  Since  the 
oscillations  are  not  approximated  by  any  function,  estimation  procedures 
would  involve  numerical  simulations  and  comparisons. 

However,  these  temporal  variations  suggest  a  very  easy  method  of  analysis, 
i.e.,  the  method  of  moments.  The  municipal  sewage  treatment  plant  creates  an 
input  of  phosphorus  concentration  which  resembles  a  probability  distribution 
in  time.  It  is  possible  to  calculate  the  temporal  moments  of  this  distribu¬ 
tion  at  both  the  upstream  station  and  the  downstream  station.  The  change  in 
moments  between  the  two  stations  is  related  to  the  parameters  in  Equation  1 
by  the  method  of  moments. 
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The  method  of  moments  has  been  used  for  years  to  determine  the  disperson 
coefficient  in  tubes  as  presented  by  Aris^.  Some  of  this  methodology  has 
been  applied  to  rivers  to  determine  the  dispersion  coefficient  therein  (see 
for  example  Parker^®).  The  most  recent  research  on  dispersion  coefficient 
measurement  has  concentrated  on  the  initial  development  of  the  moments  from 
given  injection  conditions  and  on  the  time  to  reach  the  normal  distribution 
of  concentration  after  the  dye  injection.  However,  there  has  been  little 
investigation  in  which  the  method  of  moments  has  been  used  to  estimate  kine¬ 
tic  parameters  in  a  stream. 


The  basic  concepts  for  the  use  of  the  method  of  moments  for  the  simultaneous 
estimation  of  dispersion  coefficients  and  kinetic  constants  have  been 
developed  by  workers  in  the  area  of  chromatography.  The  equation  describing 
the  mass  balance  processes  in  a  chromatograph  are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
for  a  river,  e.g.,  the  equations  for  chromatography  are  equivalent  to 
Equation  1.  Yamaoka  and  Nakagawa  11-13  in  a  series  of  papers  discuss  the 
application  of  the  method  of  moments  to  a  set  of  equations  similar  to 
Equation  1.  They  present  the  mathematical  details  of  the  process,  but  they 
do  not  investigate  the  details  of  the  actual  application  to  experimental 
chromatograms.  In  particular,  they  do  not  attempt  to  use  the  various  methods 
for  numerically  calculating  moments  from  the  experimental  data  nor  do  they 
discuss  the  sensitivity  of  parameter  estimation. 

Theoretical  Development 

There  are  various  models  that  can  be  attempted  for  understanding  the  disper¬ 
sion  and  reaction  of  ortho  phosphorus  downstream  from  a  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plant.  These  models  all  differ  in  the  form  of  the  reaction  term  in 
the  equation.  Sometimes  these  models  entail  another  differential  equation 
but  always  the  equations  are  linear  or  approximated  by  linear  functions  such 
that  the  Laplace  Transform  can  be  obtained.  In  this  section,  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  derivations  will  be  obtained  for  two  different  models  which  could 
possibly  describe  the  ortho  phosphorus  dynamics. 

The  first  model  to  be  considered  involves  the  adsorption  and  desorption  of 
ortho  phosphorus  from  the  sediments.  The  equations  which  describe  the  dyna¬ 
mics  in  this  situation  are  listed  below. 


ac 
at  + 


*  k  (C-Cg) 


0 


(2) 


-  k  (C-Cg) 


(3) 


where  Cg=  concentration  of  ortho  phosphate  in  the  water  adja¬ 
cent  to  river  sediments 
k  >  mass  transfer  coefficient 
m  ~  adsorption  capability  of  sediments 
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This  model  essentially  assumes  that  the  rate  of  adsorption  and  desorption  of 
ortho  phosphorus  to  the  sediments  is  mass  transfer  limited. 

The  boundary  conditions  associated  with  these  equations  then  are  determined 
by  the  input  from  the  sewage  plant,  which  is  a  diurnal  oscillatory  function 
with  the  rise  in  concentration  occurring  in  the  afternoon.  This  input  then 
is  a  sequence  of  normal~8haped  curves.  Since  the  model  is  linear,  each  one 
of  these  normal~8haped  curves  can  be  considered  separately.  The  total  output 
can  be  obtained  by  summing  the  output  of  each  normal  curve.  The  boundary 
conditions  associated  with  the  passage  of  each  normal-shaped  curve  is  as 
follows. 


t  -  0 

C  =  C3  =  0 

(4) 

O 

If 

X 

C  =  Co(t) 

(5) 

X  =  L 

dC 

—  =  0 

(6) 

ds 

where  L 

= 

distance  between  sample  points  in  stream 

Co(t) 

ortho 

phosphorus  concentration  in  the  stream  as 

caused  by  an  afternoon  input  from  a  plant 

The  following  dimensionless  variables  are  defined. 

e  =  X/L  0  *  vtA  R=d/L  (7) 

Pe  =  vd/D  =  Peclet  Number 

Th  =  d\/k/D  =  Thiele  Modulus 


mv 

^  ■  kd 


where  d  »  characteristic  length  e.g.,  river  wetted  perimeter. 

Substituting  these  quantities  into  the  equation  then  yields  the 
following. 


^  ac 

30  ae 


R  a^c 
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— 1L-(c-c 
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(8) 


3C 


(9> 
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There  really  are  three  parameters  to  be  determined  from  these  equations; 
Am,  A  •  ^/Pe,  and  B  *  Th^/PeR. 

The  second  model  to  be  considered  is  simpler  chan  the  first  in  Chat 
phosphorus  is  presumed  to  disappear  from  Che  stream  by  a  first  order  kine¬ 
tics.  This  model  would  correspond  to  such  phenomena  as  microbial  uptake. 
The  equation  for  this  case  is  given  below. 


+  kC  -  0 


(10) 


The  boundary  conditions  given  by  Equations  4,  5  and  6  apply  here  also. 
Using  the  same  dimensionless  variables,  this  equation  can  be  written  thus. 


l£  +  i£ 

3G  ae 


+  BC  -  0 


(11) 


In  this  equation,  there  are  two  parameters  to  be  determined;  A  and  B.  This 
in  effect  will  determine  Che  Peclet  Number  and  a  Thiele  Modulus. 


Method  of  Moments 


The  goal  of  the  analysis  is  to  obtain  parameters  A,  B  and  Am  for  Equations  8 
and  9  or  to  evaluate  parameters  A  and  B  of  Equation  11.  These  numbers  are  to 
be  estimated  from  experimental  concentration  measurements  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  stream  reach  of  interest  by  the  method  of  moments. 

A  good  description  of  the  mathematical  procedures  to  be  sketched  here  is 
given  by  J.M.  Douglas  The  mathematics  will  be  derived  for  the  simpler 

model  (Equation  11)  and  the  results  will  be  stated  for  the  more  complicated 
model  (Equations  8  and  9). 

First,  the  Laplace  transform  is  taken  of  Equation  11  using  boundary  condition 
(Equation  4) . 


•t+  If  -  A  ^  +  BC*-  0  (12) 

where  s  =  Laplace  variable 

C  ^  concentration  in  Laplace  domain 
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This  equation  is  integrated  to  obtain 

^  -  Aj  exp  1(1^  +  M)  e/A]  +  A2  exp  [(Vz  “  M)  e/A]  (13) 

where  M  ■  \/V4  +  B(s  +  A) 

The  boundary  conditions  (Equations  3  and  6)  are  used  to  evaluate 
constants  Aj  and  A2.  Equation  6  can  be  replaced  with  a  more  con¬ 
venient  condition,  (see  Frledly^^) 

e  00  C  0  (1^) 

In  the  Laplace  domain  then  the  solution  is 

c'-'Co  exp  [(li^  -  M)  e/A]  (15) 

where  Cq  ”  Laplace  transform  of  0^(1) 

Evaluate  the  function  at  e  =  I  (X  “  L)  and  obtains  a  relationship 
between  the  Laplace  tranform  of  the  concentration  at  each  end  of  the 
river  reach. 


Cl  «  Cq  exp  [(I/2  -  M)/A]  =  H(s)  (16) 

The  method  of  moments  is  based  upon  the  expansion  of  the  Laplace 
transformed  concentration  functions  into  the  series  of  moments. 


p  J  J 

Co  -  !_  MOj 

j-0  jj 

00 

j  j 

Cl  -  L_  (-1)  s_  Ml  j 

i\ 

where  Mgj  =  time  moment  of  the  function  at  e  «  0 

Mjj  =  time  moment  of  the  function  at  e  =  1 


(17) 

(18) 
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These  moments  can  be  evaluated  from  the  experimental  data.  Also, 
H(s)  can  be  expanded  In  a  Taylor  series. 


a  2 

H(s)-H(0)+^s  ^ .  (19) 

os  *  3 s 

The  following  equations  are  derived  by  equating  powers  of  s  when 
equations  17,  18,  and  19  are  substituted  Into  Equation  16. 


{}J0  -  exp  (I Vi  -  (AB+l/4)V-il  i)  -  Ah 


(20) 


Hu  _  /iLLL\^-  2*02.  4-  /Moi\^s 

MlO  iHio/  Moo  IMqo/ 

2  2 

Ol  J(AB+1/a)‘^^^  =  M2  'Hl^  (22) 


where  Is  the  time  variance  of  the  concentration  profile. 

1 

2  •»  2  2 
At  c  ■  0  ,  a,  •  »  And  at  e  *  1  ,  o.  *  o  . 

i  0  ’  i  1 

The  equations  can  be  used  to  solve  for  A  and  B  given  moments  that  are 
measured. 


The  same  process  can  be  applied  to  Equations  8  and  9  associated  with 
the  adsorption  model.  The  resulting  moment  equations  are  as  follows. 

-  1  (23) 


iiin 

Mqo 


MqI  _  Mll 
**00  **10 


-  (1  +  Am  B) 


(24) 


oj  -  oj  -  2A(1+  Am  B)2  (25) 

These  equations  then  could,  In  principle,  be  used  to  obtain  A  and 
Am  X  B  from  experimental  measurements  of  moments.  Higher  moments  are 
required  to  solve  Am  and  B. 
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Digcuasion  of  Theoretical  Results 


A  comparison  of  the  zeroth  moment  of  the  adsorption  model  with  that  of  the 
reaction  model  indicates  a  significant  difference.  With  the  adsorption 
theory,  there  should  be  no  change  in  the  area  under  the  curve,  iidiereas  the 
reaction  theory  indicates  a  decreasing  area  as  the  phosphorus  progresses 
downstream. 

Figure  1  contains  a  plot  of  as  a  function  of  the  reciprocal  of  B  with  the 
reciprocal  of  A  as  the  parameter.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  graph,  the  value 
of  Aj]  primarily  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  B  parameter  and  thus  the 
changing  area  of  the  curves  can  be  used  to  evaluate  B.  In  fact.  Figure  1 
will  be  used  for  the  determination  of  the  first  order  rate  constant  for  the 
example  included  in  this  paper. 

The  reaction  model  with  the  parameter  B  equal  to  zero  corresponds  to  the  case 
of  only  dye  dispersion  with  no  reaction  in  a  stream  and  under  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  Ajj  equals  to  one  which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  ratio  of  zeroth 
moments  for  the  adsorption  model.  Thus,  adsorption  model  and  the  case  of 
pure  dispersion  with  no  reaction  cannot  be  distinguished  using  the  zeroth 
moments.  Any  change  in  the  zeroth  moment  indicates  an  irreversible  reaction 
in  the  stream. 

Equations  21  and  24  express  the  relationship  of  the  first  moment  of  the  con¬ 
centration  profile  as  it  moves  downstream.  This  first  moment  is  the  average 
time  of  travel.  Under  conditions  of  no  reaction  or  no  adsorption,  the 
average  dimensionless  time  of  travel,  Mj,  is  equal  to  the  average  time  of 
travel  for  the  water  itself,  i.e.,  with  either  adsorption  or  reaction 
occurring,  the  average  time  of  travel  is  increased.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  dispersion  does  affect  the  time  of  travel  for  the  case  of  reac¬ 
tion  but  not  for  the  case  of  adsorption. 

The  value  of  the  first  moment,  M^,  is  plotted  in  Figure  2  as  a  function  of 
the  reciprocal  of  B  with  the  reciprocal  of  A  as  a  parameter  (Equation  21). 

It  can  be  seen  that  both  the  parameters  A  and  B  have  the  same  influence  since 
the  first  moment  involves  the  product  of  the  two.  It  should  be  noted  that 
1/A  equals  L/D  and  when  this  quantity  is  small,  significant  error  can  result 
in  the  measurement  of  travel  time  even  though  there  is  only  a  minor  reaction 
occurring,  i.e.,  1/B  is  large.  In  these  instances,  care  should  be  exercised 
that  the  tracer  for  average  water  travel  time  measurements  does  not  react  in 
any  way  with  sediment  material. 

Figure  3  contains  a  plot  of  the  first  moment,  ,  for  the  adsorption  model  as 
a  function  of  the  dimensionless  adsorption  isotherm  equilibrium  constant  with 
the  dimensionless  mass  transfer  coefficient  as  a  parameter.  Again,  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  these  two  dimensionless  variables  is  important.  From  the  figure,  it 
is  apparent  that  in  streams  with  high  mass  transfer  coefficients  (very 
shallow  streams)  even  a  low  dimensionless  equilibrium  constant  will  cause 
deviations  of  the  travel  time  for  the  dye  as  compared  with  the  water.  In 
these  instances,  average  travel  time  measurements  from  dye  tracers  would  not 
correspond  to  actual  average  travel  time  of  the  water. 
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the  Reaction  Parameter,  1/B,  for  Various  Values"of  the  Dispersior 


Figure  2.  A  Plot  of  the  First  Moment,  ,  as  a  Function  of  the 
Reaction  Parameter,  l/B,  for  Various  Values  of  the  Dispersion 


figure  3.  The  Resulting  Linear  Plot  of  the  First  Moment,  ,  as  a 
Function  of  the  Adsorption  Capacity  Parameter,  Am,  for  Various  Values 
of  the  Reaction  Parameter,  1/B. 
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The  change  of  variance  for  Che  reaction  model  is  shown  in  Figure  4  where  it 
is  plotted  as  a  function  of  Che  dimensionless  dispersion  coefficient  with  the 
dimensionless  reaction  parameter  coefficient  as  a  parameter.  For  reasonably 
small  values  of  Che  dimensionless  dispersion  parameter.  A,  the  change  in 
variance  is  primarily  dependent  upon  this  value  with  little  dependence  on 
Che  dimensionless  reaction  parameter.  For  very  large  values  of  Che  variable 
1/B,  i.e.,  very  little  influence  of  Che  reaction,  the  variance  function 
approaches  Chat  usually  employed  for  measuring  the  dispersion  coefficient. 

The  theoretical  discussion  has  shown  how  the  method  of  moments  can  be  used  to 
discriminate  between  different  models.  For  the  case  of  ortho  phosphorus 
entering  from  a  point  source,  two  models  were  discussed.  The  zeroth  moment 
can  be  used  Co  distinguish  between  Che  two  models  since  this  moment  will  be 
decreased  for  the  reaction  model  but  it  will  remain  Che  same  for  Che  adsorp¬ 
tion  model.  The  first  moment  for  both  models  will  indicate  an  average  travel 
time  for  phosphorus  Co  be  larger  than  chat  of  the  water.  The  variance 
increases  for  both  models  but  the  dependency  is  quite  different. 

In  addition  Co  Che  discrimination  between  models,  the  method  of  moments  can 
be  used  for  the  calculation  of  Che  dimensionless  parameters  in  the  models. 

For  example,  Che  reaction  mod^}  involves  two  dimensionless  coefficients,  A 
and  B,  which  can  be  estimated  from  the  zeroth  and  first  moment  if  necessary. 
Later  it  will  be  shown  Chat  the  zeroth  and  the  second  moments  are  Che  best. 

On  the  other  hand,  Che  first,  second,  and  third  moments  are  required  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  three  parameters  of  the  adsorption  model.  A,  B,  and  Am.  The  zeroth 
moment  gives  no  information  concerning  the  value  of  these  parameter,  thus 
further  moments  are  required. 

Data  From  the  Sandusky  River  in  Ohio 

Bucyrus ,  Ohio,  located  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Sandusky  River,  operates  a 
municipal  sewage  treatment  plant  which  does  not  have  tertiary  treatment  for 
Che  removal  of  phosphorus.  Samples  taken  at  three  stations  are  reported 
here:  Kestetler  (0.9  km  from  outfall).  Denser  (4.25  km  from  outfall),  and 
Me.  Zion  (6.53  km  from  outfall).  Samples  were  taken  at  one-hour  intervals 
over  a  five-day  period  in  November  1977.  The  river  flow  was  low  and  approxi¬ 
mately  steady  during  the  measurements.  A  dye  dump  was  used  to  measure  Che 
water  velocity  and  to  serve  as  a  marker  for  the  traveling  phosphorus  peaks. 
After  the  samples  were  collected,  they  were  stored  under  refrigeration  for  at 
most  two  days  before  they  were  analyzed.  Autoanalyzer  procedures  were  used 
Co  determine  ortho  phosphorus,  total  phosphorus,  as  well  as  other  parameters. 
In  addition,  Che  conductivity  was  measured  for  each  sample  and  Che  pH  was 
determined  intermittently.  The  dye  concentrations  from  the  dye  dump  were 
measured  with  a  flourimeter.  Since  the  ortho  phosphorus  is  the  primary 
variable  of  interest  and  since  about  three-fourths  of  the  total  phosphorus  is 
ortho  phosphorus,  the  modeling  effort  discussed  in  this  paper  will  be  on 
ortho  phosphorus. 

Figures  5,  6  and  7  contain  Che  ortho  phosphorus  and  dye  concentrations  as  a 
function  of  time  for  the  Kestetler,  Denser,  and  Mt.  Zion  stations,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  diurnal  nature  ortho  phosphorus  concentration  is  obvious  from 
these  figures.  As  Che  water  peaks  proceed  downstream  from  Kestetler  to 
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Mt.  Zion,  the  dispersive  activity  spreads  the  peaks  and  flattens  them  out. 

The  analysis  to  fellow  will  determine  if  an  adsorptive  or  a  reaction  pheno¬ 
mena  is  operative. 

Calculation  of  the  Moments  From  Experimental  Data 

An  important  aspect  for  the  use  of  the  method  of  moments  are  the  procedure  by 
which  the  moments  of  the  experimental  data  is  determined.  Since  the  method 
of  moments  is  following  the  movement  of  a  single  ortho  phosphorus  peak  as  it 
travels  downstream,  the  moments  must  be  calculated  at  each  station  for  this 
peak  neglecting  the  influence  of  other  peaks.  Three  different  schemes  were 
attempted  herein,  lue  first  scheme  involved  hand  sketches  of  the  tails  of 
the  ortho  phosphorus  peaks  at  each  of  the  stations.  This  was  unsuccessful 
because  the  higher  moments  of  the  curves  were  very  sensitive  to  the  assumed 
shape  of  the  tail.  From  this  it  was  concluded  that  the  moment  information 
wuld  have  to  come  from  the  middle  portion  of  the  ortho  phosphorus  peak,  i.e., 
during  the  time  when  the  ortho  phosphorus  concentration  was  elevated. 

Since  the  estimation  procedures  must  be  based  upon  the  central  portion  of  the 
ortho  phosphorus  peak  yet  the  higher  moments  are  very  dependent  upon  the 
tails  of  the  functions,  some  equation  must  be  assumed  to  reasonably  represent 
the  ortho  phosphorus  peak.  For  this  analysis,  the  ortho  phosphorus  con¬ 
centration  as  a  function  of  time  will  be  assumed  Gaussian.  G.l.  Taylor^^  has 
shown  experimentally  and  theoretically  that  a  dye  dump  should  become  approxi¬ 
mately  Gaussian  at  a  distance  far  enough  downstream.  Holley  and 
Tsai^'  discuss  what  is  meant  by  far  enough. 

The  first  procedure  employing  the  Gaussian  function  was  to  use  the  peak  value 
and  its  associated  time  along  with  the  one-half  peak  values  and  their  asso¬ 
ciated  time  values,  'fhis  method  provided  to  be  better  than  the  curve 
sketching  procedure;  however,  it  was  very  sensitive  to  errors  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  peak  ortho  phosphorus  concentration.  The  third  and  best  method 
for  the  estimation  of  the  moments  was  to  fit  the  central  portion  of  the  curve 
to  a  Gaussian  function  using  a  transformation  and  linear  least  squares.  For 
linear  least  squares,  the  Gaussian  formula  can  be  written  in  the  following 
form. 


ln(c)  *  at^  +  bt  c 


(27) 


where  a,  b,  and  c  are  constants 
and  In  natural  logarithm 

Figure  8  shows  an  excellent  correspondence  between  the  least  square  Gaussian 
curve  and  the  experimental  data  for  a  ortho  phosphorus  concentration  peak  at 
Kestetler.  Also  shown  on  this  figure  is  a  poorer  fit  to  data  taken  at 
Denser.  Considering  the  experimental  error  in  the  measurements,  all  of  the 
data  followed  a  Gaussian  function  reasonably  well. 


The  following  formulas  are  used  to  calculate  the  moments  from  the  coef¬ 
ficients  a,  b,  and  c  determined  by  the  least  squares. 
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Model  Discrimination  and  Parameter  Estimation  for  Sandusky  River 
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The  two  models  to  be  tested  are  the  adsorption  model  and  the  reaction  model 
developed  previously.  Two  phosphorus  peaks  were  followed  from  Kestetler  to 
Denzer  and  on  to  Mt.  Zion.  The  moments  calculated  for  one  of  these  peaks  at 
each  of  the  stations  is  listed  in  Table  I.  The  key  moment  for  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  between  the  two  models  is  the  zeroth  moment.  From  Table  1  it  is 
apparent  that  the  zeroth  moment  decreases  in  value  as  the  phosphorus  peak 
proceeds  downstream.  Thus,  the  reaction  model  is  favored  over  the  adsorption 
model.  This  implies  that  the  ortho  phosphorus  is  removed  from  the  river 
water  column  by  a  mechanism  other  than  equilibrium  adsorption  to  clay  par¬ 
ticles  in  Che  stream.  Three  possible  mechanisms  to  explain  this  reaction 
removal  of  ortho  phosphorus  are  microbial  uptake  of  the  phosphorus  from  the 
water  column,  the  reaction  to  form  insoluble  solids  in  the  sediments,  or  the 
sedimentation  of  precipitated  ortho  phosphorus.  The  dimensionless  reaction 
coefficient  between  Denzer  and  Mt.  Zion  is  much  lower  than  that  between 
Kestetler  and  Denzer.  If  it  were  postulated  that  the  major  uptake  of  ortho 
phosphorus  is  via  algal  microbial  activity,  this  difference  could  be 
explained  by  the  time  of  day.  The  water  parcel  went  from  Kestetler  to  Denzer 
from  early  morning  until  early  afternoon  during  which  active  uptake  of  ortho 
phosphorus  would  occur.  The  passage  from  Denzer  to  Mt.  Zion  occurred  during 
late  afternoon  and  night  with  less  algal  biological  activity. 


Table  1  -  Moments  for  Phosphorus  Peaks,  November  1976  Data 


Mo 

Ml 

a 

U 

Kestetler 

27.9 

-  6.26 

3.27 

-  0,2 

Denzer 

24.2 

254 

3.80 

10.5 

Mt.  Zion 

23.9 

592 

4.70 

24.7 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  compare  the  dispersion  coefficient  for  the  two 
reaches.  Table  2  indicates  that  the  parameter  A  has  a  value  of  .0197  from 
Kestetler  to  Denzer  and  a  value  of  .0362  from  Denzer  to  Mt.  Zion.  The 
distance  is  approximately  the  same  but  the  water  velocity  between  Denzer  and 
Mt.  Zion  was  slower.  The  ratio  of  A  values  was  nearly  equal  to  the  inverse 
ratio  of  velocities.  Thus,  the  dispersion  coefficient  was  nearly  equal  for 
the  two  reaches. 
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Table  2  -  Dispersion  Coefficients 


R/Pe  - 

Th^  -  kL 

VL 

PeR  V 

Kestetler  to  Denzer 

.0197 

.01348 

Dehzer  to  Mt.  Zion 

.03620 

.0021 

Conclusions 


The  method  of  moments  can  be  used  to  analyze  concentration  data  in  river 
systems.  This  analysis  can  be  applied  to  continually  occurring  oscillations 
in  concentration  such  as  that  associated  with  ortho  phosphorus  from  a  sewage 
treatment  plant.  Or  the  analysis  could  be  applied  to  an  intentional  dump  of 
some  material  into  a  stream.  The  moment  analysis  can  be  used  to  discriminate 
between  different  competing  models  for  the  explanation  of  a  phenomena.  For 
the  case  of  ortho  phosphorus  downstream  from  an  outfall,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  rea<'.tion  model  was  consistent  with  the  measurements  of  the  moments, 
and  the  adsorption  model  was  not  consistent. 

The  method  of  moments  can  be  used  to  quantify  various  parameters  such  as  the 
dimensionless  dispersion  and  reaction  parameters  in  the  reaction  model.  The 
calculated  rate  of  disappearance  of  ortho  phosphorus  using  the  estimated 
parameter  was  consistent  with  the  few  experimental  measurements  made  some 
distance  downstream.  The  dispersion  parameter  was  also  estimated  for  the 
reach  of  stream. 

Concerning  the  transport  of  phosphorus  in  streams,  it  is  concluded  that  point 
source  ortho  phosphorus  from  upstream  outfalls  does  not  traverse  directly 
downstream  and  into  the  receiving  water  body.  Rather  this  ortho  phosphorus 
is  accumulated  in  the  sediments  downstream  from  the  outfall.  It  is 
transported  downstream  by  a  following  storm  which  suspends  some  of  the  bottom 
sediments  and  transports  them  some  distance  downstream. 

The  parameters  A  and  B  are  to  be  estimated  from  the  date  using  Equations  20, 
21,  and  22.  This  yields  three  equations  and  two  unknowns.  However,  the 
variation  of  the  first  moment  from  one  for  this  application  is  very  small  and 
the  error  in  estimating  the  deviation  from  one  is  very  large;  thus  it  is  of 
little  use  in  the  estimation  procedure.  The  zeroth  moment  and  the  variance 
are  used  to  estimate  parameters  A  and  B.  The  estimation  procedure  is 
accomplished  quickly  because  the  zeroth  moment  does  not  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  A  parameter;  thus  a  good  estimate  of  the  reaction  parameter 
B,  can  be  obtained  from  the  zeroth  moment.  This  parameter  is  then  entered 
into  the  equation  for  the  variance  change  and  the  A  dispersion  parameter.  A, 
is  calculated.  A  few  iterations  using  this  procedure  yields  satifactory 
estimates  of  the  parameters  A  and  B. 

From  the  above  analysis,  it  was  concluded  that  the  ortho  phosphorus  from  the 
municipal  outfall  was  removed  from  the  water  column  as  the  water  flowed 
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downstream.  From  the  estimate  of  the  reaction  rate  parameter  B,  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  the  distance  downstream  the  water  must  move  before  most 
of  the  phosphorus  has  been  removed.  This  calculation  assumes  that  the  rate 
of  removal  remains  constant  throughout  the  stream  reach.  The  first  order  of 
reaction  implies  the  following  equation. 

i£  -  -  kc  (31) 

dt 

This  equation  is  converted  to  the  following  form. 

lO. 

de  ■  "  V  ^  (32) 

The  dimensionless  time  constant  in  this  equation  is  simply  the 

parameter  B,  i.e.  (33) 

B  -  ^ 

V 

Since  the  distance  between  Kestetler  and  Denser  is  about  3.35  kilometers  and 
a  dimensionless  distance  of  about  14  will  correspond  to  about  90  percent 
removal,  it  is  expected  that  this  90  percent  removal  would  be  achieved  about 
50  kilometers  downstream,  if  the  stream  velocity  remains  constant.  Actually, 
the  velocity  decreases  and  the  phosphorus  is  removed  more  rapidly  chan 
distance.  Measurements  16  km  downstream  indicate  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  ortho  phosphorus  has  been  removed  at  this  point  which  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  model. 
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